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CHAPTER I. 


UlS—forty-five—forty-six, forty-seven—selects! . . . Get over 
[L to the freight lively now! ... Pedro, you’re not loading eggs, 
you blasted cholo! . . . Step along! Step along!” The 
manager’s sharp commands dominated the packing-house. 

Arthur Staunton watched from the doorway. The manager was busy 
with his counting-pad, the sorting women were bent to their work, the 
drivers were carrying the “ filleds” to their wagons. Staunton did not 
interrupt the busy manager. He walked slowly on between the sorting- 
troughs. 

Staunton had fallen heir to a generous strip of California desert, 
and as his land had irrigation possibilities he was studying orange- 
growing. The process of sorting and packing appeared simple enough: 
each inclined trough received its supply of fruit from its hopper, and as 
the oranges sped along they fell one by one into the succession of 
graduated holes, the smallest oranges being the first to drop out of the 
race, the largest rolling to the very end. 

Under each hole was a bin, at which stood one or two deft-handed 
Mexican women, who caught up the oranges and with a single twist 
wrapped each in its square of tissue-paper, placing it in its packing- 
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box. A blemished orange was tossed aside almost before it reached 
the bin. Mexicans in wide hats carried away the “ filleds,” and put 
“empties ” in their places. 

The packing-house was a long, cement structure, with wide doors, 
where the fruit from the groves was unloaded, and, when packed, loaded 
again; a humming, orange-blossom-scented nucleus from which radiated 
the orange-groves of Naranja, a-vividly green oasis encircled by gray 
desert, that was in its turn girt about by rock-scarred, snow-tipped 
mountains. Through the doors of the packing-house their white-streaked 
foreheads could be seen looming high, and a-glisten from the mid-day 
sun. It was the curious, contradictory New Year's day typical of the 
California desert, sun-warmed, yet snow-chilled, a commingling of 
winter and tropic fragrance. 

Staunton had followed one of the troughs to its end, and was 
watching the packing-girls. They were handling the “selects” that 
had run the whole length of the trough. The place with its cement 
floor and open doors was as drafty as a chimney and numbingly chill. 
One woman coughed harshly, and Staunton did not wonder that they 
were all disfigured by heavy jerseys and their heads muffled in shawls. 
At casual glance, they all appeared to be Mexicans of the broad-faced, 
Indian type, but he noticed now that of the end packers two were 
certainly not Mexicans. The girl at the farthest trough was ‘black- 
haired and black-eyed, but her face was oval and clear-colored. Spanish 
she might be, but there was no admixture of the Indian. She was full- 
lipped and large-bosomed, with a glancing eye that took notice of 
Staunton’s tall, khaki-clad figure. An odd place this for a rouged 
cheek ! 

Staunton met her inviting glance coolly, for he had seen hundreds 
of her type. The Delilahs of a Southern California desert were evi-— 
dently as well marked and as easily distinguishable as the night-walkers 
of Piccadilly, or the bazaar-girls of India. He observed her as calmly 
as he did the rolling oranges, then turned to the other girl whose fingers 
had none of the Mexican brown. She had averted her face so that he 
could not see even her profile; but in spite of muffling shawl and 
jersey, she appeared slender and well-formed. The strand of hair that 
escaped from beneath her shawl was warmly red ; she was neither Mexican 
nor Spanish, this one. 

The squat girl beside her was rubbing cold fingers and staring at 
Staunton. “Waugh! It’s cold!” she exclaimed. “I wish it would 
get noon, I do!” Then she whispered in her companion’s ear, but the 
girl paid no attention to her, so she turned to the Mexican on her other 
hand. There was a giggle from the two, and then the word went along 
the line: 

“Say, what time is it?” 
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“ Rankin ’!] be along in a minute,” one remarked. “ But, say, I’m 
holler—I. wants my New Year’s turkey!” a speech that aroused sup- 
pressed titters. 

“Wish some one would tell the time!” came more loudly. 

They had stopped work, and were all grinning at Staunton, but 
though he understood their stupid play perfectly, he remained obtuse. 
He wanted to see the face of the girl who refused to look at him, and 
then he would move on. But she continued her work with head hung. 

The girl who had spoken first addressed him then. “What’s the 
time, mister? ” 

“ About ten to twelve,” he answered politely, but without looking 
at her. 

His cool English drawl subdued her somewhat, but work along the 
line was disorganized. Still the girl he was watching gave him only 
her shoulder to study. Staunton waited, leaning against a pile of 
“empties”; sooner or later she must turn. He would go on then 
and buy his week’s supply of groceries at the one store Naranja possessed. 
Afterwards he must talk orange-growing with some Naranja citizen, and 
later would go out across the desert to his cabin on the mountain- 
side. 

The manager was now approaching. Staunton drew back, observing 
the man keenly from beneath his down-drawn hat-brim. Staunton had 
drifted about much, and had a shrewd estimate of his own kind. From 
this man’s look and accent he knew him to be an Englishman, like him- 
self, and Staunton was in the habit of avoiding his own countrymen. 

The manager came on, glancing sharply at the packers as he passed. 
The end line fell hurriedly to work. Staunton had a vague impression 
that he had seen this man before. He was well under middle age, dark, 
compact, and erect; an exceedingly good-looking man in spite of a 
scarred cheek—a sabre-cut, Staunton instantly decided. In spite of his 
sharp speech, he had the air of a gentleman. He had that indescribable 
something about him that one well-reared Englishman always recognizes 
in another. 

He paused beside the Spanish girl, and the two talked together, 
only a few words, but Staunton could see what was hidden from the 
rest. The man’s hand was on the girl’s shoulder for a moment; then 
he left her and came on down the line. He had a sharp reprimand 
for the Mexicans nearest to the girl in whom Staunton was interested. 

“ Beastly shiftlessness! You pack every one of those boxes over 
again!” he commanded. “ ‘The mere idea of a half-holiday turns your 
fool heads! ” 

He spoke as one might to so many cattle. The girls obeyed him 
silently. He stood some time beside their companion, watching her 
intently, but she never lifted her head. He bent then and said some- 
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thing in a low tone. If he had addressed empty air, he would have 
received as much response. Only when he touched her did she turn. 

“ Stand back,” she said, low but clearly. “You are in my way.” 

He drew back, grown suddenly dusky and snarling, but she looked 
at him steadily. Then her glance swept Staunton, and the next moment 
she was bent determinedly to her task. It was a vivid impression 
Staunton received: a mass of warm hair on a low white brow, eyes as 
blue as tempered steel, and tremulous lips. There was defiance in her 
eyes, but fear was plucking at her lips. The owner of that face and 
voice had no logical place in a group of Mexicans! 

The manager’s look, red-lighted by anger, leaped to Staunton, meet- 
ing his cold eye fairly. Then a curious ripple of expression crossed the 
man’s face, wiping the flush from his cheeks. He turned on his heel 
and walked hurriedly away. Staunton’s face was not one to be easily 
forgotten. 

Staunton studied the man’s receding back thoughtfully; his face was 
unaccountably familiar. He was an Englishman, certainly—a derelict 
like himself. Staunton shrugged. The Pacific coast abounded in their 
like—the better sort and the worst. Some of them rebuilt their fortunes, 
but others simply kept on drifting. 

The man had plunged into the office, and presently a Mexican 
blew the noon whistle. The packing-room was in instant commotion. 
The packing-girls dropped the oranges they held, and scurried out into 
the sunshine. The drivers jumped into their wagons and called to their 
horses. In five minutes the place was empty, but before it was com- 
pletely so the Spanish woman had passed Staunton, giving him a long 
look. He met it fairly enough, but the red-haired girl had been one of 
the first to reach the sunshine, and Staunton followed her. The manager 


had not shown his face. 
CHAPTER II. 


Staunton mounted his horse and paced slowly along behind the 
group of girls that were going towards the business street of Naranja— 
the store, the saloon, the blacksmith-shop, and the school-house. The 
dwellings were so smothered by orange-trees that they were hidden. 
All Naranja, except its business centre, appeared just one great orange- 
grove, hedged into squares by tall eucalyptus wind-breaks. 

As Staunton hoped, the girl, who was in advance of the group, 
hurried into the grocery, and he followed. When he entered, her parcels 
were being wrapped for her. He nodded to the wizened old man behind 
the counter, and smiled at his daughter, who presided over the post- . 


office corner. 
“ Anything for Arthur Staunton?” he asked her, and she handed 


him out a neat envelope. 
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“From your best girl?” she remarked coquettishly. 
“We shall see.” Staunton’s sombre gray eyes were pleasing when 
he smiled, for his mouth was humorous. Though his face was heavily 
lined and bronzed almost to the hue of an Indian, his lean, active body 
suggested strength and youth. His step was elastic, his hair quite 
gray. He might be a young man who had aged suddenly, or a man of 
middle life who remained unusually young. However that might be, 
he pleased the hugely pompadoured young post-mistress, just as he had 
pleased the girls in the packing-house, for he carried himself with 
shoulders squared and full chest, like a soldier. He was one to catch 
a roving eye. 

But the girl he had followed still refused to see him. She looked 
only at her parcels. “You forgot to give me the canned soup,” she 
said to the old man. Her voice was very weary. 

The old man answered her rudely. “I told you the last time you 
was here we was out of soups.” 

She stiffened, but turned without answer and approached the post- 
office corner. “Is there anything for us?” she asked. 

The girl she addressed turned so deliberately that the very movement 
was an insult. “No.” She threw the word over her shoulder, then, 
turning, looked over the head of the waiting girl. No man could have 
expressed the concentrated contempt of that action. 

The girl turned away, but with lifted head. As she passed him, 
Staunton saw her face. It was drawn and white, though her eyes had 
the same steel-blue flame in them that had accompanied her repulse 
of the manager. She took up her bulky package, and made her way to 
the door, but evidently unseeing, for she collided with a long, dusty 
rancher who was entering. 

“ Hello, Miss Anna!” he exclaimed. “ Goin’ out home?” 

“Yes,” she replied, somewhat indistinctly. 

“Well, that’s good luck! Just yu go get into the wagon. I’ll 
get my tobacco an’ take yu on a bit down the road—yu’ve got a 
longish walk ahead.” He expressed his cordiality emphatically. 

She thanked him in subdued tones, and Staunton watched her climb 
into the dusty wagon. She sat very slim and straight then. 

The man limped to the counter and ordered his tobacco. He was 
dust-stained, lame, and lantern-jawed, but his small blue eyes were 
both shrewd and kindly, Staunton thought. Just now there was a gleam 
of anger in their depths. He had ignored the post-mistress, but she 
evidently had no intention of being overlooked. 

“Mrs. Norris know you’re taking a joy-ride, Mr. Norris?” she 
inquired. 

The man appeared to be aware of her presence for the first time. 
His eyes darkened as he turned on her. “Oh, Miss Sadie, yu still there 
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mishandlin’ Naranja mail?” he returned drawlingly. “I hear that 
at Stockton they ’ve arrested the post-mistress for meddlin’ with other 
people’s letters.” 

She turned purple. “That so?” 

“ Ever read the book of Esther, Miss Sadie?” he asked next. 

“Yes; why?” she retorted nervously. 

“Yu an’ one or two others may possibly remember that Haman 
builded a very high gallows for Mordecai, an’ was himself hanged there- 
on. . . . Yu’ll kindly search them mail-boxes, Miss Sadie, an’ produce 
my New Year’s mail—if I have any. We people who pays taxes likes 
to be promptly served.” His nasal, Missouri drawl was inimitable. 

The girl turned to her letter-sorting without answer, but the man 
had a further word for her father, who had listened with fallen jaw to 
this passage-at-arms. “My tobacco and candy now, please, Mr. Bains,” 
he requested, with accentuated politeness, “ an’ my wishes for a prosper- 
ous New Year both to your family—an’ Mr. Perry Rankin.” As he 
passed Staunton, the twinkle in his eye was pronounced enough for 
a wink. 

Staunton lacked the key to the incident, but it was quite clear 
to him that a stinging rebuke had been administered; Mr. Norris left 
such perfect silence behind him. Miss Sadie Bains’s jaunty crest was 
lowered, and the old storekeeper’s hands shook as he wrapped Staunton’s 
parcels. Staunton’s curiosity had received a decided impetus. He cared 
nothing about Naranja or Naranja citizens, but there were one or two 
things he wished to know. 

“What is the name of the packing-house manager?” he inquired. 

There was a marked pause, then the old man answered in subdued 
tones, “ Perry Rankin.” 

Staunton had never heard the name before, but he continued, “ He 
is an Englishman, is he not?” 

“ Yes; there’s a good many round about here—you ’re English toe, 
ain’t you, Mr. Staunton? *Pears to me the English likes California.” 
Mr. Bains showed rather a hasty wish to generalize. 

“How long has this—Mr. Rankin—been here?” 

Mr. Bains turned uncomfortably to his daughter. “ About—a year— 
ain’t he, Sadie?” 

“ Just about,” she assented, with some of her former ease. “ Perry 
Rankin—he’s a great favorite here. You’d like him if you knew him, 
Mr. Staunton.” 

“ Doubtless,” Staunton said drily. ‘“ Where did he come from?” 

“FromeEngland. When he’s studied up in the orange business 
he’s @0ing to plant out a big ranch he’s talking of. He’s got plenty of 
money, and has the loveliest little automobile! He’s such a gentle- 
man—he sure comes of fine people in England,” Miss Bains declared. 
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“ We all of us do,” Staunton returned, still more drily. “'This Mr. 
Norris who just left—does he live in Naranja?” 

“William Norris? He’s got a no-’count foothill ranch.” Her voice 
was frosty. 

“ And who was the girl who drove off with him? ” 

The frost became thick ice. “Oh, Anna Carruthers. She’s a pack- 
ing-house girl.” Miss Bains’s contempt was abysmal. 

It was not only Staunton’s instant sympathy for the under dog 
that prompted his reply; it was interest in attributes purely feminine 
and pleasing. He was hungry for beauty that was accompanied by 
soft-voiced refinement. “I liked her manner, you know. She has 
the sweetest voice and prettiest face I’ve seen for many a day.” His 
faintly satirical glance rested on the pompadoured Miss Bains; then 
he getherell up his tiling het, pated 
that expressed utter disapprobation. 

Staunton swung into his saddle vigorously; then suddenly he re- 
laxed and began to laugh: all this stir because of a glimpse of beauty 
and a sweet voice. He decided amusedly that little Naranja, stranded 
in the desert and frowned upon by barren mountains, must mother 
feuds of Corsican ferocity, and that he had just taken sides in some 
imbroglio. 

He was sorry for Anna Carruthers. For a very long time he himself 
had been an under dog. Men were brutal to each other, but women 
were the most perfect inquisitors to other women. Staunton had fallen 
into his habitual sombre mood. Then he shook himself out of it; he 
was simply envying the dusty rancher in his rattle-trap wagon, that 
was the trouble with him. 

Staunton had turned off the main road into a narrow cross-road 
bordered on either side by huge eucalyptus. The orange-trees grew 
close here, row after row, each tree as rounded in outline as a German 
bouquet. Everything about him except the earth and the sky was richly 
green, and the water in the irrigation ditch at the roadside gurgled 
pleasantly. Even the steady song of the wind was stilled by the 
eucalyptus wind-break. Yet only two miles away an abrupt line was 
drawn between this green-watered plenty and gray desolation. 

As Staunton looked down the vista of lane that had at its end a 
glimpse of desert, he was startled to see a figure in black jersey and 
close-pinned shawl. It was Anna Carruthers. The rancher had evi- 
dently brought her only to the cross-road. Probably one of the private 
roads branching off from the lane led to her house. As soon as Staunton 
saw her, a possibility occurred to him, and the next moment chance 
gave him his opportunity: she had set her bundle down and bent to 
adjust its string. 

When Staunton rode up she gave a convulsive start, then bent 
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again over her task. But she had nodded in answer to his bow, and he 
was instantly off his horse and at her side. “ Let me do that?” 

“The string is broken,” she explained. 

“T should say rather! It’s just a beastly little thread he’s put 
around the thing. . . . Have you far to carry it?” 

“T—turn in—at this entrance.” She flushed deeply over her answer, 
and Staunton wondered why. He saw the rapid glance she gave up 
and down the road. They appeared to be as much alone as if lost in 
a tropical forest, and Staunton wondered if she was nervous at being 
alone with him, or afraid that they might be seen together. He could 
see her face now: her eyes were deeply blue, her nose was a beautiful 
feature, and her lips curved softly when she spoke. 

“And that is only a few yards away,” Staunton said regretfully. 
“But Kitchener and I can carry these things to your door for you.” 

“Thank you—you can tie them up for me, if you will.” 

Staunton liked her air of reserve. As he tied up her parcel, she 
watched him in silence, closely observant of his lean, active body, his 
lined face and gray hair. “There!” he said, when he was done. “ Not 
a finished bit of work, but passable.” 

“ You tie knots more like a sailor than a soldier.” 

“What makes you think I have been a soldier?” he said, in 
astonishment. 

“ Have n’t you been? ”—she was blushing warmly again. 

Yes.” 

“Did you serve in Africa?” 

“Yes,” he answered curtly enough. He had just said more about 
himself than he had to all Naranja. 

She gave him a timid upward glance. “I knew you were English as 
soon as I saw you; and—you walk like a soldier. When you called 
your horse Kitchener I wondered———” She had gone on bravely, but 
she was in confusion. 

What man is not gratified by feminine interest, particularly when 
the eyes begging pardon for curiosity are deeply blue, and the lips red 
and upturned at the corners when they hesitate over words. “ And where 
did you first see me?” Staunton smiled, well pleased to dismiss 
questioning, and at the same time reach more intimate ground. 

“In the packing-house,” she confessed uncomfortably. 

“ When I tried to make you look at me, you would n’t do it.” 

“TI notice people who come in,” she said, more compogedly, “ but if 
I stopped to stare I should lose my place.” 

Staunton rather liked the primness of her reply, but he knew better 
than to persist. He was learned in distinctions. With a barmaid or a 
Sadie Bains, he would have been a bit more debonair. 

“Tt’s a long walk from the packing-house to your entrance,” he 
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remarked. “I am glad I can help with that parcel.” He had not 
lifted it; he was quite satisfied to stand and talk. 

“Yes, it is a long walk,” she said slowly. “It is dark sometimes 
when I reach home. When the moon comes up it is—ghastly—the desert. 

. . You know what I mean?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Tt makes one feel little, and cold, and helpless, does n’t it?” Her 
soft voice had deepened. “ Out there in the desert one is of no more 
account than a grain of sand blown about by the wind... . I am 
afraid of big open spaces. . . . At times one struggles and strains 
against the unfairness of—of things; and then even the mountains 
seem to sit on you. . . you are just afraid of everything——” She 
stopped abruptly, and turned away her brimming eyes. . 

Staunton’s tanned cheek darkened. She had astounded him again. . 
“So you have the feeling, too,” he said understandingly. “But, you 
know, it’s not in the desert that oppression sits heaviest on you. The 
nightmare ’s at its worst when there are thousands camped around 
you—who care no more for you than they do for a crawling ant.” He 
looked down on her compassionately. “You have not always lived 
here?” What was this little, sensitive girl, with her cultured voice and 
air of dignity, doing in that gang of Mexicans? What ashame! What 
an inquisition ! 

“For six long years!” she answered, with a passion of suppressed 
feeling. “My father came out here for his health—they thought the 
desert air would help him—and it has been nothing but trouble ever 
since.” Then she straightened her shoulders and lifted her head, with 
a quick return to self-control. “But I am wrong to speak to a stranger 
in this way. I must take my parcel and go.” Ghe best caddunly end 
lifted it. 

’t!” Staunton exclaimed. “I am going to take it.” 

“Thank you—but I am going on alone from here.” Her manner 
was shrinking and uncomfortable. 

“ But you have a bit of grove to go through yet—let me go with you.” 

She shook her head decidedly. “ No—thank you very much.” 

His expression was surprised and hurt. “I hoped I might take you 
to your door.” 

She only smiled, then turned away abruptly. He stood still and 
watched her go. What had he done or said to offend her? He mounted 
his horse, oppressed by disappointment. Then as a salve to his dis- 
satisfaction Staunton reflected that he could easily discover the closing 
hour of the packing-house. They might walk again in that orange- 
scented stillness. During the next two hours he thought far more of 
Anna Carruthers than he did of the discourse on orange-growing to 


which he was apparently listening. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Iv was nearing sunset when Staunton rode out of Naranja. But the 
moon rose early that night; it would light him up the canyon trail to 
his cabin on the mountain-side. 

Green Naranja was behind him now. The desert valley, faintly 
undulated by sand-swells, lifted in the distance into rolling foothills 
backgrounded by rock-scarred mountains. Misty blue, grimly gray, 
mauve-tinted, high lights and shadows, the aspect of the mountains was 
never the same for five consecutive moments. And over all hung the 
coldly-blue, wind-swept sky. 

From his cabin on the mountain-side Staunton daily looked down 
upon a world that appeared as limitless as the sky, for between a gap 


_in the mountain range the desert swept out to meet in the distance the 


cold blue of the horizon. From his aerie the three or four ranch-houses 
in the valley looked like tiny excrescences, and Naranja merely a green 
leaf dropped upon an undulated blanket of withered gray. 

Staunton’s reverie was of many things—visions of the past, half- 
hearted plans for the future. He was in no haste to reach the loneliness 
of his cabin. He would be urging Kitchener to a gallop were there a 
wife waiting for him at his cabin door. It was his usual reflection, 
a nostalgia that seized him most strongly with the oncoming of night. 

He was suddenly aroused by the smell of smoke borne to him on the 
west wind; a few flakes of gray had settled on his horse’s mane. A 
grass-fire? Staunton turned and saw a billow of smoke that rose high 
above the foothill to his right. There was a dip between that foothill 
and the spur of mountain beyond, in which was stranded one of the 
ranch-houses of the valley. Staunton remembered that foxtail and 
sagebrush formed a heavy growth along the base of that foothill, and that 
the small frame house, with its cow-shed and stacks of straw, stood in 
the open. There was a barley-field also, but that did not surround the 
house. A fire carried along by the wind might be an ugly thing. 

Staunton wheeled and rode straight for the intervening foothill. 
Until he could reach its crown he could only conjecture the location 
of the fire, though the gray flakes fell thick now, and the smell of fire 
was acrid. He would not have been surprised if an edge of flame had 
suddenly capped the summit of the hill, and he be forced to turn tail 
and run for it. 

When he gained the top of the hill Staunton saw that the fire 
was farther off than he had thought. It was a quarter of a mile up 
the valley, licking its way along the base of the opposite foothill, the 
wind in its rear whipping it along to high speed. The darting tongues 
of fire sprang from clump to clump of sagebrush, leaped high in twists 
of flame that cast aloft wide rolling clouds of smoke; a living, writhing 
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thing with myriads of tongues that crept and darted, jockeyed along by 
the whistling wind. As Staunton had feared, the ranch-house lay in its 
path; the furthest straw-stack was already afire, lifting skyward in 
billows of smoke and flame. 

As Staunton put spurs to his horse, he cursed the shiftlessness that 
had not fire-breaked anything so valuable as that straw-stack. Probably 
the house also was unguarded. But the place appeared to be deserted ; 
possibly they were all out fighting the fire, and had been cornered by 
the flames. 

Staunton gained the door just as a sheet of flame swept toward 
the second straw-stack, when, like mice driven from cover, three figures 
darted from behind it and raced for the house: two women and a child, 
with their heads wrapped in smoke-blackened sacking. Staunton had 
discovered to his relief that the house and shed were safe, because they 
stood on a sand-swell upon which grew not even a tuft of foxtail. 

The three had barely gained safety when Staunton reached them. 
“Good heavens, only women!” he exclaimed. He was out of his saddle 
and beside them, his arm about the elder of the two gasping women. 

They had dropped the wet sacking from their heads, and, though 
all three were blackened to the hue of negroes, Staunton noticed that 
one had gray hair and the shapeless figure of middle age. The little 
girl sobbed in a high, hysterical key, and the woman he supported 
coughed and choked, too far gone for speech. It was the younger woman 
who gasped, “ We were trying—to save—the hay.” 

The next moment, while Staunton stared in recognition, the wind 
wrapped them in a swirl of smoke. The fire had swept up to the bare 
space, licked its tongues against the sand, and sped on down the valley. 
At the first onrush, Staunton’s horse reared wildly, jerking himself free 
from hold. The women had hidden their faces in their hands, and 
Staunton would have done better had he followed their example, for the 
smoke strangled him. For a few moments they stood in a circle of fire 
that could not reach them, wrapped in stifling heat; then the wind 
cleared it away, and when Staunton could see again the younger woman 
was running to the house. The child ran after her, screaming shrilly: 

“Papa, Papa, the house will burn up!” 

The running woman turned and caught her by the shoulders. 
“Hush, Kitty; ” she commanded, and, covering the child’s mouth with 
her hand, she spoke to her low and earnestly. Then she disappeared in 
the house, and the child remained sunk on the doorstep, coughing and 
crying to herself. 

Staunton helped the elder woman along. “The house is safe,” he 
said encouragingly. “The worst is over now.” 

“My husband is sick in bed,” she gasped huskily. “We didn’t 
tell him of the fire.” 
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“She has gone to tell him that everything’s safe, so don’t worry,” 
Staunton said soothingly. 

“But the hay’s gone,” she whimpered. 

Staunton detected the weak, complaining note that is chronic. 
“You are all unhurt, and the house and shed safe,” he reminded her. 

She only wept, stumbling along at his side. The tears streaked 
her smoke-blackened face, making it horrible. As they reached the 
doorstep, the younger woman came out. She stood a moment looking 
at Staunton, a silent greeting, then she glanced at the weeping woman, 
and lastly at the sobbing child. 

“Come here, Kitty,” she said. Though the grime ringed her eyes, 
Staunton knew them; and the smoke had not altogether dimmed her 
red hair. 

The child crept up, burying her face in the girl’s bedraggled skirt, 
and the girl talked softly to her. “We are all quite safe—quite safe,” 
she said. “ We might have been burned, or poor Father frightened to 
death, shut up there all alone. You must stop crying now.” 


“My throat hurts.” | 
“T know, dear. So do Mother’s and mine.” She looked at her 


mother. “ Father is still asleep. - The smoke did not wake him, and 
I have opened the windows to let it out. Take Kitty around to the 
back, and make some coffee. Remember, if you talk so Father hears, 
he will be worse, and then we’ll have to get a doctor—and pay him. 
. « « Come, I will take you.” She took her mother’s limp arm, looking 
Staunton fairly in the eye as she did so. “I will come back in a 
few minutes to thank you for your kindness—I want them to get some- 
thing hot to drink first.” 


“T was too late to be of any use.” 
“T hope you can find your horse.” Staunton liked her self-control. 


“There he is in the barley-field—horses have a vast amount of 
sense.” 

She did not stop for more words, but led the two poor bedraggled 
creatures off with her, her own wet calico skirt flopping about her 
knees. If it had been a single sheer garment, it could not have re- 
vealed her body more plainly. She was small-waisted, slim, and 
rounded, and crowned by an abundance of tumbled hair. 

Staunton went off to the barley-field for his horse. The animal 
had known enough to seek the centre of the cultivated space, and he 
eyed his master in a sheepish fashion as he approached. 

Staunton laughed a little. “You d—— idiot!” he said. “Did 
you think I’d let your tail-feathers burn?” Staunton had two com- 
panions who shared his mountain solitude with him—his horse and his 
dog—and he was in the habit of conversing aloud with them. 

He gave the animal a slap that made him prance. “You fool!” 
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he repeated good-naturedly. “It was a bit nasty, that billowing smoke, 
eh, Kitchener? ” 

But it was of Anna Carruthers he was thinking. They were quickly 
met again, and he was glad. So this was her home, and she had not 
wanted his escort across the valley; she had simply crossed a grove 
and gone on her way. Four miles at least, and what a destination! 
She was as incongruous to these poverty-stricken surroundings as to 
the packing-house. 

The fire had disappeared. It had climbed the foothill Staunton 
had crossed, and now was most probably licking its way along the 
road, baffled in its advance. It would burn itself out there, without 
doing any more damage. In half an hour the wind would sink into the 
usual evening hush, and the moon would look down upon a blackened 
strip of desert in which was stranded a lonely, unlovely dwelling and 
a helpless, troubled family. A pleasant outlook for Anna Carruthers! 

She was coming to meet him now, hurriedly picking her way across 
the still smoking strip of ground. It occurred to Staunton that she 
wished to keep him away from the house. She had changed her skirt, 
but, to his surprise, he saw that she had not washed her face. She 
certainly cared very little what impression she might make upon him. 

She came directly up to him, and spoke a little stiffly. “My 
mother and sister are better now, and my father is still asleep... . 
It was kind of you to ride right up in the teeth of the fire to help us.” 

“T’ve done nothing,” Staunton protested. “I wish I might have 
saved the straw-stacks for you.” 

She looked back over her shoulder with a shiver. “If the house 
had caught! My father is a cripple, and we women would have been 
helpless. . . . I wanted to thank you, and now I must go back.” 

Her manner was too perfunctory. Staunton had been eager, and 
she chilled him. He felt that she wanted him away. 

“But is there nothing I can do for you?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No, thank you. We are just the same 
as we were—except that our hay is gone. There is nothing any one 
can do.” Her voice was cold. 

“No errand I can do?” Staunton persisted, though he flushed in 
doing it. 

Yet how could he ride away and leave a woman alone in that 


desolation? He wished that he possessed the hardihood that insists . 


and asks personal questions. Staunton himself did not relish personal 
questions, consequently he rarely asked them. He ventured a little 
further, however: 

“TI often ride by your house—I live up there, on the mountain— 
see, just above Canyon de la Crux. Ill be coming down again to- 
morrow, and will stop then and see how you are.” 


/ 
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She was entirely unresponsive: “Thank you.” 
Staunton flushed deeply under the repulse, and, turning, mounted his 
horse. She stood quietly and watched him. He looked down at her 
then from his height. 

“T intend to follow up the track of the fire, at any rate, and find 
out how it started,” he announced. “If it was caused by carelessness, 
you can make them pay for your hay. . . . When did you first notice 


the fire? ” 
Her eyes widened suddenly, then she looked away from him. Her 
‘ voice was not altogether steady. “We didn’t see it until it came down 


the hill over there. We did what we could then, but it was no use.” 

Staunton was puzzled by her curious manner. “ Have you any idea 
how it started?” 

“From—some man’s pipe—possibly.” She was trembling per- 
ceptibly now. She was strangely ill at ease, glancing restlessly at 
the opposite hillside, as if a watcher might be lurking behind some 
clump of sagebrush. Staunton did not know what to make of her, 
for he could not read her expression. Talking to a woman with a 
blackened face was a little like conversing with a domino. Her peculiar 
manner irritated as much as it surprised him. 

“T shall go over the ground thoroughly,” he said decidedly; and 
though he did not add, “ And I mean to see you, whether you will or 
not,” he thought it. 

He galloped off, giving the house a wide circuit, and when he had 
gone some distance he ventured to look back. Anna Carruthers had 
not moved, but she was not looking after him. She stood with her 
shawl drawn across her mouth, her eyes on the hilltop from which had 
come the fire. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SrauntTon rode rapidly until he reached the hill. He skirted the 
burnt ground, then climbed slowly, looking back at the ranch-house 
as he went. Anna Carruthers had disappeared. As he neared the 
summit, he could overlook the lower hill he had crossed before reaching 
the ranch. He saw then that the fire was still burning, but checked 
by the road, as he had known it would be. It could do no further 
damage. 

The wide black swath he was following interested him. The fire 
had started somewhere beyond the hill he was climbing, had swept over 
it, and down upon the ranch-house. With the wind set as it was, there 
could be no escape. If intentional, its course could not have been more 
accurately gauged. 

Anna Carruthers’s startled look had not been lost on Staunton. 
She knew or suspected more of the origin of the fire than she cared 
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to tell. He wondered if straw-stacks were insurable. It was a thought 
of which he was immediately ashamed, but why had she not been sincere? 
Her whole air was guilty. 

When Staunton reached the top of the hill, he had a surprise. 
He had expected to find the other side burned over also; instead, it 
was evident that the fire had started very near the summit, only just 
far enough over to be hidden from the valley below. He observed 
next a curious thing. The fire had not started from an apex, two 
widening curves spread to left and right. With the stiff wind behind 
it, it would be impossible for a fire to run along at right angles. This 
firing line was straight, as if some one had run at right angles to the 
wind, trailing a lighted torch in the mat of foxtails. This had been no 
accidental fire—at least, so Staunton decided. 

He studied the ground thoughtfully, then he looked down the 
slope, observing carefully the narrow valley between it and the steep, 
rocky lift of the next foothill. The hill upon which he stood was little 
more than an exaggerated sand-swell, but-the next was a spur of the 
mountain, rock-studded and frowning. As he dismounted, Staunton’s 
soldierly recognition of a strategic position suggested that he would 
make an excellent target for a rifle-shot, and the rocks on the opposite 
hillside a very perfect ambush. 

Staunton kept close to the curiously straight firing-line, examining 
every inch of the ground, and taking care not to obliterate the foot- 
prints that he soon discovered ran the entire length of the firing-line. 
The sand was too light to retain any accurate outline, so he could not 
determine whether a man’s or a woman’s foot had made the imprints; 
but some one had run along just beside the blackened line—some one 
whose weight was thrown more on the right foot than the left, for the 
prints nearest the line were the more deeply marked. Whoever had run 
that thirty feet or so had gone bent over to the right, the position one 
would take who carried a bit of lighted paper and dipped it into 
inflammable grass. The origin of the fire was patent enough to 
Staunton. 

At the end of the line Staunton’s attention was caught by a bit 
of blue half hidden in the sand. It was the glint of the sun on its 
metal tip that first arrested his eye. It was a silver-tipped blue pencil, 
a showy trifle, bearing the monogram A. C. Staunton examined it 
thoroughly, then stood thinking. A. C.? It was a feminine trifle, 
but hardly compatible with Anna Carruthers’s poverty. A. C.? It’ 
had certainly lain in the open only a short time, for it had evidently 
been only recently sharpened. The silver tip also was untarnished. 

Staunton frowned over it. As soon as he had seen the very straight 
firing-line and the accompanying foot-prints, his impulse had been to 
tide back to Naranja and hunt up the county authorities; but the 
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dainty trifle deterred him—it and Anna Carruthers’s look of fear 
and confusion. 

He went back to his horse, still considering. If Anna Carruthers’s 
manner had been less peculiar, he would not hesitate. He would simply 
go back to her, and tell her what he had discovered, and show her 
the pencil. But under the circumstances he did hesitate. He was 
both hurt and puzzled by her treatment of him. He would only appear 
meddlesome. She could call upon him to tell all he had discovered 
if she wanted to know. . . . And as to her setting fire to her own 
property—pshaw, the idea was ridiculous! . . . He would go on to 
his cabin. 

As he prepared to mount, his keen-sighted eyes swept the opposite 
hillside. Then he paused, foot in stirrup, his hand gone to his pistol- 
belt, for a brown object had obtruded from behind a boulder on the 
opposite hillside. It moved, then drew out of sight again. Staunton 
watched, his head bent a little, sheltered by his horse’s shoulder. 
The object appeared again, showing itself a little more fully—the rump 
of a horse. The next moment it was hidden. . . . What was a horse 
doing there? It was a steep climb up to that spot, and there was no 
herbage to tempt a horse. From the first he had had a distrust of 
that hillside; it was too admirably situated. Staunton mounted, and 
rode down the slope, keeping the tail of his eye on the boulder. He 
took a slanting course, aimed to bring him some distance below the 
boulder. Here there was a parched water-course and a rough wagon- 
road. 

Staunton headed away from the boulder, though he was taking 
careful note of the slope, for to be effective he must be quick. He 
wheeled then, abruptly, and, spurring for a few yards on the level, 
took the water-course at a leap, and, breasting the slope, rode direct 
for the boulder. 

But whoever watched was on the alert, for Staunton had a glimpse 
of brown drawn hastily out of view, then of a horse and rider that 
sprang from the other side of the boulder, a sliding plunge downward, 
a leap across the water-course, and a furious gallop up the valley. 

Staunton drew rein and watched the flight. He had expected 
some such thing to happen, and had intended to follow until he faced 
his man—Kitchener was good for the race. But it was not necessary: 
he had seen enough. The man had muffled his chin and drawn his 
hat down over his eyes, but when he had changed position for that 
leap his profile was for a moment distinct, and Staunton knew him 
It was the manager of the packing-house. 

Staunton stared after him. The man was a trained rider; he had 
taken that sliding plunge and leap like a cavalryman. Staunton knew 
the trick well; he also had taken a bit of training in precipice-riding. 
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He knew all the methods, French, German, English. This man’s carriage 
was unmistakable: it was the product of an English school. On the 
level Perry Rankin rode as one would for life, bent almost to his horse’s 
mane. Staunton watched the fleeing man with an expression of shrink- 
“God!” he whispered. “That looks ugly—I’d almost forgotten.” 
Then he squared his shoulders, swearing softly and emphatically 
through set teeth, and, turning his horse about, executed the same 
sliding plunge and leap that had landed the fleeing man on the other 
side of the water-course. On the level he rode slowly, his look grown 
sombre. Then he glanced up at the hilltop where was that peculiarly 
straight, blackened line, and his brows lowered angrily. 

“Mr. Perry Rankin? Mr. Perry Rankin? A cavalryman or I’m 

a fool! . . . But who the devil is he? . . . And Anna Carruthers and 
ker burnt eh?” 

Staunton rode on, frowning. Then, struck by a sudden recollection, 
he took from his pocket the blue pencil. That very morning he had 
seen a bit of blue with a glistening metal tip moving over the counting- 
pad the manager of the packing-house was holding. Queer, that! 

“ Well,” he said finally, and aloud, “well, Kitchener? Well just 
go back to the cabin and Napo, and let things rest a bit.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Burt during the night Staunton changed his mind. The moon was 
shining full through his window, making his cabin almost as bright 
as day. Possibly that was the reason he could not sleep; possibly 
it was because Napoleon, the mastiff, was restlessly snuffing and snort- 
ing at the mountain noises. As a general thing, the dog treated the 
calls of the ground-owls, and the womanish shrieks of the coyotes, with 
contempt; and the wild things gave the cabin a wide berth, for Napo 
was master there. 

Staunton tossed about in his bunk, for the hag of sleeplessness that 
in bygone days had ridden him almost to madness had its grip on him 
again. “Oh, d——, Napo!” he shouted, at last. “For God’s sake, 
keep quiet!” 

But he understood the animal’s restlessness. The still, white light 
of the moon was so persistent, like the impalpable ghost of day. It 
made the mountain-side ghastly, turning the rocks into grotesque 
shapes with outspread arms and hideous heads. The wind had long 
since dropped to stillness, so every stir and call of the wild was distinct. 
No wonder Napo bristled and growled as he guarded the cabin door. 

It was not the stir of the night that kept Staunton awake. It 
was a recollection evoked by that fleeing agus bent over its horse and 
Vou. XCII.—27 
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spurring for dear life. . . . Ugh, it looked ugly to see a man run like 
that, the devil of fear lashing him across the shoulders, the cold sweat 
trickling down his spine. . . . Could any one who had known such fear 


ever hope to forget? . . . Ah, where was sleep! And he was alone, 
praying for it, just as he had prayed for it through the stifling Indian 
nights and the heat and chill of Africa. 

At this point Staunton rose and commanded Napo to come in and 
let the moon and the coyotes alone. He built up a fire then, and, 
blanketing himself, took to his big chair. The fire and Napo—he 
was not alone. He scolded the dog determinedly, in order to hear his 
own voice, then sank into silence, seeing visions in the fire. 

The flames burned high, warming him through the blanket, whose 
woollen touch tickled his neck like the caress of a woman’s hair. . . . 
Staunton knew what ailed him—what had ailed him for a long time. 
It was love-hunger, mate-hunger. Yet in ten long years what had he 
had to offer a woman? Himself and a tarnished name—a sorry gift! 
But now there was a small fortune in those foothills of his. He could 
give a woman a very different place from that rough cabin. Suppose 
a woman had a large enough understanding, and would pass over the 
thing in himself that he had never been able to forgive? 

The fire framed visions: a girl’s severe profile, red hair on a low 
white brow, and eyes as blue as the mountains after sunset. That 
desolate home in the valley, and the packing-house—Anna Carruthers 
had a life as barren as his own. They might nest together—if she 
could love him—why not? . . . He was weary to the point of numb- 
ness, the weights at last hung to his eyelids. . . . He roused enough 
to find the dog’s heavy jowl on his knee, and pressed his hand against 
its warmth. He would take the pencil to her—the next day—and see 
what her blue eyes would say to him... . 


Staunton came upon her suddenly the next afternoon. He had 
turned up the hill on which was the blackened fire-line, when he was 
given sudden pause. Just before him was a cup in the hillside, on the 
edge of which grew a clump of prunus. On the rim of this hollow, 
close against the bushes, as if hiding in their shelter, was Anna 
Carruthers. It was her bright hair with the westering sun on it that 
caught his quick eye; the bushes were not thick enough to hide it. 

At his approach her face showed for a startled moment through 
the bushes, then disappeared ; she had slipped into the hollow for better 
hiding. But he was upon her, looking down on her. He found her 
crouched, and ‘with wide, watchful eyes uplifted, shrinking and staring 
like a trapped rabbit. He chose to think it was relief that flooded her 
with crimson. 

“Tt is only I,” he assured her. 
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“You rode up so suddenly” 

She appeared to catch eagerly at his interpretation, She lifted 
herself enough to glance swiftly up and down the wagon-road, and 
Staunton suddenly realized that she was terrified and looking for some 
one. Was she frightened of him? He flushed as hotly as she. 

“JT was on my way to your house—before going on to Naranja,” 
he explained tersely. “I’m sorry I frightened you.” 

“ Yes—of course,” she said hurriedly. Her eyes were not on him, 
but on the curve of road around which Perry Rankin had disappeared 
the evening before. Her manner was so utterly confused as to be 
distraught. But there was no one in sight, and she appeared to take 
a sudden resolution. She was out of the hollow, close to his horse’s 
side, all in a moment. In her haste and urgency she was stammering 
and breathless. 

“Mr. Staunton—I can’t explain now—but—I want you to go on 
to Naranja now—straight on over the hill—and come to the house— 
later on—to-night. I want to talk to you, but not now——” 

She was pitiful in her terror of—Staunton did not know what, 
though he began to suspect. She was pale, trembling, breathless, She 
was beautiful too. She had no ugly shawl hiding her face and hair. 
Her blue eyes, dark and dilated, were his to search. In those few 
moments of uplifted face, he noticed the unusual beauty of her chin 
and throat. She was sun-crowned and blue-eyed, and as velvet-white as 
a lily, that luminous pallor that neither freckles nor tans, nor is 
parched by desert wind. 

He looked down on her, startled by her beauty, and astonished by 
her manner. Then his look changed, for his suspicions were turning 
him hot. “ Why—of course—if you wish,” he said stiffly. 

“Come to-night, please,” she repeated. “I wanted you to tell me 
what you found out about the fire—before you say anything about 
it in Naranja—so I wrote to you last night—asking you to come to- 
night. You will not speak of it in Naranja, will you?” 

“Why, of course not,” Staunton promised. “It’s your affair.” 

“Yes, nobody was hurt but mej” sB® agreed eagerly. “And if 
you go on now, then you can be baek soon, and we can talk.” Her 
hand pressed his leather legging as if to urge him on his way, her 
eyes shifting at the same time to the curve of the road. Then suddenly 
she stiffened, and Staunton, following her fixed gaze, saw why. 

He reined his horse back sharply. “D®wnderstand now, and I ’ve 
no wish to intrude,” he said, pointing with his whip to the horseman 
who had just rounded the curve. “ Yonder he comes—the manager of 
the packing-house, by the look of him. . . . But why beat about the 
bush in this fashion? Why not say ‘Get out’ openly and honestly?” 
His anger was edged by a sudden and unreasoning jealousy. 
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She stood speechless, grown dead white, her eyes only imploring, 
and Staunton’s anger melted. “Go on to your home, and let me stay,” 
he offered, more kindly. “ You are afraid of him, and you hate him— 
I saw your face in the packing-house. I’d relish a word with Mr. 
Perry Rankin just now. Go on and let me meet him.” 

“ No.” 

“As you like,” Staunton returned. “I don’t want to meddle. 
And of course I shall say nothing about the fire to any one. Do you 
really want me to come to-night?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said briefly. 

“Very well,” and, wheeling, he rode straight up the hillside. 

' When he gained the summit, Staunton could easily have glanced 
over his shoulder, but he continued to gaze straight between his horse’s 
ears. He was hot with the suddenly aroused passion that would gladly 
have faced the manager of the packing-house. He was so absorbed 
by his feelings that he was unconscious of the burnt hillside and of the 
ranch-house ; his thoughts were all with those two on the other side of 
the hill. Who was this Perry Rankin who lorded it about an orange- 
grove? A bully certainly, and most probably a rascal, quite capable 
of firing a hay-stack if it served his purpose. 

But his conjectures went back to Anna Carruthers immediately. 
The incongruity of her in these surroundings! She had the speech and 
manners of a lady—a white lily sprung up in the desert. . . . The 
man terrified her, yet she met him by appointment in a lonely place. 
. . .» What did it all mean, any way? Sadie Bains’s contempt, and the 
long rancher’s kindly, respectful greeting ? 

Staunton owned the truth to himself then. In less than twenty- 
four hours love had taken hold on him. He had lived through a good 
many unsatisfactory years during which he could not marry, and, now 
that fortune was smiling on him, the yearning for wife and home had 
become uncontrollable. And his eyes had alighted on this little, white 
ranch-girl. 

But Perry Rankin? . . . And her peculiar conduct? . . . Staunton 
rode on, puzzled and frowning. William Norris might enlighten him— 
or Miss Sadie Bains. She was always ready for conversation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EaGerNeEss took Staunton directly to the store. As he had hoped, 
all Naranja was at supper at that hour, all except Miss Bains, who 
was sitting in her post-office corner. Staunton had quite forgotten 
the disapprobation she and her father had shown so plainly the day 
before, but at the sight of her he remembered; perhaps because she 
thrust her magazine aside with unnecessary violence, her smile too 
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insistent and brilliant in its welcome. She evidently had something 
to say to him—her air was so expectant. 

“Goodness me, Mr. Staunton! You must be getting fond of 
Naranja!” was her arch greeting. “Two days running! ” 

Staunton had come in sombre-eyed and unsmiling enough, but her 
look and air amused him, arousing a desire to torment her a little. 
She was a good object upon which to expend some of his own secret 
irritation. “It is extraordinary,” he granted, with his infrequent 
smile and steady look ; “ but Naranja has its attractions just now.” 

Staunton had discovered that, with Miss Sadie Bains and her like, 
to be pleasant, or coquettish, or sly, meant to be familiar. In her 
own estimation she was the equal of any man or woman alive. He some- 
times envied her perfect assurance, for he possessed so little of that 
most necessary quality. Miss Bains was so thoroughly a part of the 
crude newness that surrounded her: she had the blatant independence 
that conditions about her required, a commodity that was as hard as 
the unclouded sunshine on the desert, and as attractive as the search- 
ing west wind. 

Several times before, Staunton had amusedly parried Miss Bains’s 
curiosity concerning his affairs. To-day her snapping glance and 
crackling smile offered promise. “Mr. Bains is at supper, I suppose? ” 
he remarked mildly. Miss Bains did not “tend grocery”; she was 
post-mistress, a distinction she liked to have observed. 

“Yes, but I can call him if you’re in an awful hurry. It’s early 
yet, though, to be going calling.” She gave him a shrewd upward glance 
as she spoke. “I don’t blame you for looking for fun. It must be 
fearful lonesome up there on the mountain.” __ 

She smiled her sweetest, but Staunton noticed the edge to her 
words, a new note that irritated him. He felt very certain that her 
remarks referred to Anna Carruthers. How could she have guessed 
that he intended making a call that evening? Staunton took the 
stool that brought him opposite to her at the counter. 

“T am terrified most of the time,” he declared gravely. “ You see, 
Miss Bains, I have only Kitchener and Napoleon for company.” __ 

“Who are Kitchener and Napoleon?” she inquired, with quick 
curiosity. 

“My horse and dog.” 

“You ’ve made up funny names for them.” 

“Haven’t I! Particularly Napoleon. I was pleased when I con- 
structed that name.” His air was too grave, but she remained obtuse. 

“Tell the truth, though: don’t you get fearful lonesome? ” 

“Very.” 

“You ought to go out in society more.” 

“Really? What society?” 
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“Why, Naranja society, of course! There’s a real nice set here. 
You had ought to take more interest in Naranja affairs. You don’t 
know a single girl here, do you?” she inquired, her eyes keen. 

“Only yourself and Miss Carruthers,” he returned. 

She laughed shortly. “Anna Carruthers don’t belong to Naranja 
society. You don’t know much about goings-on in Naranja, do you, 
Mr. Staunton?” 

“T am grieved to say I don’t, Miss Bains. I shall have to ask you 
to enlighten me. For instance—why is Miss Carruthers not in Naranja 
society?” 

“ A packing-house girl!” 

“Why not?” he inquired densely. 

“You ’ve a poor opinion of us,” she said, with disdain. “ But 
there’s better reasons why we don’t any of us have anything to do 
with Anna Carruthers.” 

His gaze was disconcertingly steady. “Ah!” 

She became admirably reluctant. “I don’t like to talk about another 
girl when I can’t say anything nice about her,’ she admitted. “It’s 
just too bad about Anna.” 

“Tt must be. Has Miss Carruthers been up for murder, then?” 

She was arch. “Now, Mr. Staunton, you don’t mean to tell me 
you don’t know! I knew you were only jollying yesterday when you 
talked about Anna’s being so ladylike.” 

“T assure you 1 was never more serious in my life! What in the 
world’s amiss with little Miss Carruthers?” 

She eyed him a moment. “She’s not behaved right—that ’s what ’s 
amiss,” she announced finally, with the air of one who has just given 
painful birth to an immodest statement. 

“Really? . . . We very few of us do behave just right, do we, 
Miss Bains?” His look had kindled a little. 

She eyed him doubtfully, then explained with becoming modesty: 
“She was teacher of our school here—Anna was—and, though she 
never gave satisfaction, they didn’t like to turn her off, for she is 
so poor—until her conduct got so bad they had to. Pa’s one of the 
school board, so I know all about it.” 

- “Indeed! What was her conduct?” he questioned, still more 
smoothly, and when she declined to meet his eyes, he prodded her a 
little. “It’s a very good rule, you know, never to begin a story you 
can’t finish.” 

Her chin lifted, though she looked confused. “I don’t want to 
talk about it,” she declared. “It was a dreadful scandal for Naranja— 
any one’ll tell you that—particularly when she had the face to go 
to work at the packing-house. . . . She has lost her character, Anna 


has, that’s all.” 
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“Did Miss Carruthers accomplish all this ‘conduct’ without some 
assistance ? ” 

“Some assistance? ” 

“You say Miss Carruthers ‘has lost her character.’ Which one 
of you helped her lose it? It takes two, or more, usually, to lose a 
character, and frequently a whole townful of estimable people to see 
that it stays lost.” 

She drew back from the look he gave her. “ You talk queer!” 

“T only asked a question.” 

She grasped at assurance. “When a girl sets herself to rope in 
a man, she has only herself to blame if she gets left.” 

Staunton had become placid again. “Who was the man—a friend 
of yours?” 

She flashed at him, her hands beginning to tremble. “I guess, 
Mr. Staunton, you ’ve been playing innocent, and know just as much 
about Anna Carruthers as I do—maybe more—I’ve thought so ever 
since I sorted the mail this morning. I can tell you that nice people 
in Naranja have their opinion of a girl who’s done as she’s done, then, 
calm as you please, take work under the same man that’s shown plain 
enough what he thinks of her! Mr. Perry Rankin’s too much of a 
gentleman to refuse her a place in the packing-house when he knows 
she’s hard up, or to talk about her now she’s there, but we girls all 
know how he feels about it—how it embarrasses him.” 

“Tt would, of course,” Staunton assented. “I don’t wonder at your 
trembling excitement over it, Miss Bains.” 

She hid her shaking hands under the counter. “It’s only that 
I hate such doings in Naranja. It’s mighty disagreeable.” 

“ Yes—particularly so for Miss Carruthers.” 

Miss Bains did not trust herself to reply. Her smothered rage 
amused Staunton slightly, but he was ready now to go; he feared to 
try her any farther. Still, he could not resist a final word. He rose in 
leisurely fashion. 

“ And who is conducting herself properly and teaching your school 
now?” he inquired. He had asked out of pure contrariety, but 
apparently he struck home.. 

“ My sister. Why?” She had grown white about the lips, fearfully 
angry, as Staunton could see. 

“Ah! I didn’t know,” he said, for he was really surprised, and 
added, “ You see, you have aroused my interest in Naranja affairs. 
. . . I am sorry to trouble you, but have I any mail?” He had not 
forgotten her remark about morning’s mail. 

She silently handed him a square envelope. It was certainly Anna 
Carruthers’s letter she had given him. Staunton glanced at it, then 
looked into her angry eyes. “Ah, thanks. . . . But how can you 
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remember all the post-marks and the various handwritings?” he 
inquired pleasantly. “Isn’t it an awful temptation to look inside?” 
He smiled as he turned away. 

“T can call Pa?” Miss Bains offered indistinctly. 

“Oh, no, thanks, don’t trouble. I’ll come back if I need anything.” 

Staunton went out to Kitchener and patted his neck, talking to 
him as a sort of relief to his feelings. “Bah, I think I prefer you 
and Napo as companions! London, Simla, Zululand, and Naranja— 
people are the same everywhere—each at his neighbor’s throat... . 
Miss Bains, I don’t believe you. It’s the nature of cats to scratch.” 
Then he opened his letter. It was short: 


Dear Mr, Staunton: 

- I was so exhausted this afternoon when you were speaking to me 

about the fire that I did not thank you as I should for your kindness. 

When in great trouble I am so tongue-tied. I hope you will come to 
see me, and aliow me to tell you how grateful I really am. 

I feel sure you will talk over the fire with me before mentioning 

it in Naranja—will you not? I am at home in the evening, and shall 


watch for your coming. 
Very sincerely, 
ANNA CARRUTHERS. 


Wanting in candor, Staunton thought; a troubled letter, but hardly 
the sort of missive that would be penned by a girl who was guilty of 
“conduct.” Would he “talk it over” with her? Would he not, 
indeed! . . . And would she take him into that comfortless house, he 
wondered, or talk with him in the moonlight at her doorstep? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sue did neither. She stole from the shadow of the house, and 
waited for him on the burnt ground. The thought came instantly to 
Staunton: against that black carpet their dark figures would not show. 
The caution annoyed him. Whose observation did she fear now? 

Staunton had wandered much, observed much, and experienced much ; 
he considered himself a competent judge of women. He had looked 
deep into Anna Carruthers’s eyes, and his night dreams had crowned 
her. He did not believe Miss Bains’s story. While he had idled about 
waiting for night, he had told himself that Anna Carruthers could easily 
explain the things that appeared incongruous with that clear look of 
hers. But every ugly suggestion, whether from without or generated 
within, sticks thistle-like in one’s consciousness, and Staunton’s con- 
sciousness had been thoroughly irritated. When he rode up, it was 
Anna who spoke first. i 
“T saw you coming, so I came to meet you.” 
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“ You are keen-sighted,” was his rejoinder, as he dismounted. 

She was wearing a dark cloak, and a black veil over her head, and 
her voice was low and cautious. “1 wanted to talk out here,” she said. 
“The fire has worried Father dreadfully, and the less he hears about it 
the better.” Her manner was constrained and anxious, but Staunton 
felt very sure she had not given the real reason for her caution. 

His tone was faintly ironical. “Would n’t it be better to sit down ?— 
but of course not out of this strip of black. Over there is a bit of a 
sand-swell that the fire could n’t burn: we will be as well hidden there 
as here, from any one who may be watching.” 

She did not resent the implication. “ Very well,” she replied, in a 
subdued way. 

Staunton went on to the little hillock of sand, and swept it clean 
with his gloves. ‘“ Mademoiselle, I have dusted your throne for you,” 
he said lightly. 

Her “ Thank you” was even more subdued, and when he sat down 
beside her she asked nervously, “ Will your horse stand like that? ” 

“With his bridle down, yes.” 

Her constraint irritated him even more. She was still terribly 
frightened, yet. braced for an effort of some sort. Staunton was certain 
that as she sat there beside him she feared Perry Rankin. The supposi- 
tion was not complimentary. He meant to make acquaintance with 
the real Anna Carruthers that evening, so he gave her the sand-swell, 
and took for himself a hollow, an arrangement that permitted him to 
look up into her face. The moonlight made her features quite plain. 

“Did you get him here?” she questioned absently. “He is a 
splendid big creature.” 

Staunton humored her in her effort to discuss trifles. “No, I 
brought him with me. Kitchener’s a good sort. He’s a wonder on 
that canyon trail up there. If I went to sleep on his back, I think he 
would carry me up safely. Horses are startlingly human, and dogs still 
more so. The big mastiff who guards my cabin is as human as you 
please. He’d tear any one into shreds who attempted to nose around 
my belongings.” 

“You are dreadfully alone, though—away up there on the mountain- 
side. Would he really protect you from any one who tried to—to hurt 
you?” Her tone was anxious. 

His answer was surprised enough. “But who’d want to hurt me, 
pray?” 

She looked off to the mountain. “No one, I hope. But you are 
terribly isolated up there. I walked up the canyon trail once, and I 
could n’t help thinking that the rocks over my head would make good 
places for any one to hide, and if one fell back into the canyon, one 
might lie for weeks and no one know it.” She laughed a little, a 
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ripple of sound that might or might not indicate amusement. “I told 
you yesterday, Mr. Staunton, that I am afraid of everything. I am so 
afraid that I carry this about with me all the time.” 

From beneath her cloak she had taken a revolver, holding it so 
he could see; then she drew it under her cloak again. “When I went 
up the canyon trail my hand never left it,” she added. 

Staunton was silent from surprise. Was she warning him of Rankin’s 
enmity, or did she mean to tell him that she knew how to guard herself 
from the man? Or did she fear Staunton at that moment, as she 
declared she feared everything about her? The latter thought was the 
most disquieting. 

“You must think me a dangerous character, if you need that to 
give you courage,” he remarked. 

She appeared distressed. “Oh, no! I brought it with me—just 
out of habit. I—I sleep with it, and walk with it. The truth is, I’m 
just a coward!” The emphasis was suddenly passionate. 

Staunton sat up as if flicked with a whip. “Oh, no, you’re not!” 
he said, with vehemence. “That’s an ugly word—don’t call yourself 
that. You said the other day that you were afraid of everything, and 
I'll tell you the right of it. You were born with a set of sensitive 
nerves, and every fear you have now is simply the repetition of a fear 
you had implanted in you when you were a child—a lot of subcon- 
scious fears that crop up to terrify you. Your dormant half is more 
active than in most people—that ’s all.” 

Staunton was suddenly alive, intense, deep-voiced. Anna’s remark 
appeared to have touched the quick of him. He had drawn himself up 
with shoulders squared. 

She looked up at him. “I never thought of my fears in that way.” 

“ And when a fear that has lain so dormant in you that it is com- 
pletely forgotten suddenly leaps up in you and takes you by the throat— 
ah, it does strange things to you then,” he ended heavily. 

“T am afraid from morning till night, and from night till morn- 
ing,” she said, with a catch in her throat. 

“The pity of it!” Staunton said, with limitless compassion. “ You 
can tell me nothing new about fear. . . . Of what is it you are afraid, 
child?” 

She pointed. “I am afraid for them—over there in the house. 
I began being anxious about them almost as far back as I can remember. 
And I am afraid of other things... . _ Mr. Staunton, did you receive 
my letter?” 

Her manner was appealing now. Staunton wondered if she realized 
the white beauty of her lifted face, or the alluring curve of her chin 
and throat. The color burnt his cheeks. j 
“T have your letter here.” 
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“JT wanted to see you so much that I wrote. . . . How do you 
think the fire started? Please tell me just what you think.” Staunton 
was learriing to judge of her, and he felt instantly that she had parted 
a little with candor. When she spoke of her fears she had been sincere. 

He answered her sincerely enough. “The fire was no accident, Miss 
Carruthers. Some one ran for thirty yards or so up there, dipping 
a burning newspaper, probably, into the grass. In five minutes the fire 
was over the hill, and direct for your house.” 

“Could you tell anything from the foot-prints?” she asked quickly. 

“No, they are too deeply pressed in the sand to show whether they 
are @ man’s or a woman’s.” 

“You thought they might be a woman’s?” 

“T thought it possible,” he confessed. 

She appeared suddenly relieved. “ But who would do such a thing? ” 

Staunton was more and more surprised and irritated by her manner. 
Was she so anxious that he should not suspect Perry Rankin? “I 
thought so for only a moment,” he answered drily. 

“ But it is all supposition, Mr. Staunton. How can you know, when 
you did not see it done?” 

Staunton lost patience. “No, I didn’t see it done. You asked 
me to tell you what I thought. If it troubles you, I ’ll say no more.” 

“Oh, no. I didn’t mean to interrupt——-” Her voice was tremu- 
lous, as if she verged on tears. 

“As soon as I saw that straight line, I knew the fire was not 
accidental, Then, when I found this, I thought possibly a woman had to 
do with it.” Staunton took the pencil from his pocket and held it 
out to her. She stared at it, then took it with cold finger-tips and 
drew it under her cloak. ' 

“T thought from the initials it might be yours. Is it?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was expressionless. 

“T think it dropped from a man’s breast-pocket. . . . I was de- 
ciding whether to come back to you or go on, when I noticed a bay 
horse hidden behind a rock on the opposite hill. I rode for them, 
and they were out and up-valley like scared rabbits.” 

“But you did n’t see——?” 

“T saw plainly enough when he took the ditch. It was Mr. 
Perry Rankin, Miss Carruthers, and when I thought, I remembered that 
in the packing-house he was using a pencil like that.” 

She was silent. 

He spoke more naturally and kindly. “I think, you know, it’s 
better for us to be honest with each other. I think as you do that 
Mr. Rankin fired your hay, though why he should do so criminal a thing 
I don’t know. I think, too, that you asked me to come to-night because 
you are anxious I should not tell others my conclusions.” 
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She still kept silence, and he continued: “I don’t know why you 
want to shield him, or why you are terrified to death of him—I sup- 
pose it’s none of my affair. . . . You must not be afraid of me, how- 
ever. I’ll not mention the fire to any one. I don’t like the thing, 
though, and if the thought of you fighting that flame and smoke turns 
me a bit restive some time when I happen to face that cad, that will 
be my affair. . . . I have spoken plainly, for we have been just running 
around in circles, and it’s stupid, that.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in a choked way. “You are a stranger 
here, so you can’t understand, and I can’t explain. Even if you have 
heard the people in Naranja talk about me—you would n’t understand. 
You must just judge of me as kindly as you can. If you talk of what 
you saw up there yesterday, it would injure us worse than the loss of 
the hay. . . . You see, Mr. Staunton, my father has been unfortunate. 
They were afraid of his lungs, so they sent him out here to the desert. 
He knew nothing about investing in real estate, and he put his money 
into this land and a well. He wanted to grow oranges, a thing he knew 
nothing about. Then he was crippled. . . . We have been in that piece 
of a house for six years now, and we have a large strip of desert tied 
to our necks—that’s all.” 

“ And you have borne the heaviest burden.” His voice was at its 
gentlest. 

“Yes. . . . I could do nothing with this land—no one could 
without money—0 now I pack oranges.” She looked straight before 
her, speaking deliberately. Staunton felt that there was something 
hurt and bleeding in her that forced her explanation. Possibly it 
was her pride—the same feeling that made her avert her face in the 
packing-house. He wished she would explain Perry Rankin also. 

Staunton was considering: six years, and each year poverty pressing 
closer, and hers the only capable hands in the family. The Naranje 
school as a first endeavor, then Perry Rankin as an element, and last 
of all the packing-house. If she lost her place in the packing-house, 
there was nothing between them and actual starvation. Perry Rankin 
would be one to push such an advantage to the utmost—even to the 
point of firing a straw-stack. No wonder she complained that the desert 
oppressed her. Staunton turned to the practical. 

“ Could n’t the place be sold?” 

“The whole valley is for sale—only two or three people have been 
able to get water.” 

Staunton knew that was true enough.. “'The well is valuable.” 

“We don’t own it any longer.” Her voice was steady enough for 
despair. 

That confession told Staunton that things were at their worst at 
the ranch-house; he knew the value of water in that valley. And now 
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even their hay was gone. Staunton’s hands itched to throttle Perry 
Rankin. He drew a long breath—well, time would give him his chance. © 

Anna was speaking again. “I am very grateful to you for your 

promise to say nothing about the fire.” 
- “Tn that matter you command me.” 

“Thank you very much,” she said softly. “As soon as I saw you 
in the packing-house, I knew you were the kind of man who is con- 
siderate of a woman: you are kind and chivalrous.” Staunton looked 
deep into her eyes for the moment before she dropped them. 

“T’ve not had the smoothest going always, so that kind of faith 
in me strikes deep,” he replied, somewhat uncertainly. “I may put that 
opinion of yours to the test. . . . I have thought since we walked 
together the other day——-” His hand had found hers, but her imme- 
diate withdrawal and air of shrinking checked his hasty speech and 
action, bringing him to a flushed pause. He had been about to plunge 
as headlong as any foolish youth! 

In the moment’s silence that followed he eagerly studied her profile. 
The veil had slipped from her head, and the moon lighted her hair. 
It was soft and wavy, fallen against her cheek. It made exquisite her 
very regular profile. She looked as daintily, maidenly fair as any 
woman he had ever seen. She reminded him pleasurably, though un- 
restfully, of silken garments, jewels, and music; the throb of dance- 
music, the scent of flowers, and moonlight sifting through ivy; the lift 
and sweep of youthful blood, the pulses that beat so high in him— 
- before he became a wanderer. . . . And here he was, impelled to speak 
of his heart-hunger to a little, calico-clad ranch-girl, of whom the Sadie 
Bainses of her world spoke despitefully—just as the omnipotent in his 
world had judged him. . . . And it was the world’s hard judgment 
of him that halted him now in his impulsive speech. Was he ready to 
tell this little girl why he “ had not had the smoothest going”? It was 
the old self-depreciation tying his tongue. Many thoughts may pass in 
a moment, and Staunton concluded his speech, but not as he had intended 
when he began it: 

“JT have hoped there was something or other I could do for you. 
I know how things are at the packing-house—that man terrifies you. 
Is n’t there something I can do?” He had himself well in hand now. 

Her impulsive movement turned her fully towards him. “ Indeed, 
there is, Mr. Staunton! I have been trying to get courage to ask another 
promise of you. Would you do it for me—a thing that matters a 
great deal to me?” 

He searched her face. “You want me to promise—blindly? ” 

“If I explained—but I can’t explain,” she pleaded. 

“T suppose you don’t trust me enough. Well, never mind. . . 
what is it?” 
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“ Will you please not come here again, even to ride by to Naranja— 
or come to the packing-house, and—and-——” ‘There was a pause. 

“ T—see,” Staunton said slowly. 

“ And will you please not quarrel with Perry Rankin?” 

He was silent, looking at her. “And all because you are terrified 
of him,” he said finally. “May I ask why he obsesses you? Must you 
endure all this in order to keep that wretched place in the packing- 
house ? ” 

“T can’t explain,” she repeated confusedly, “and I am very sorry 
I have to ask.” 

There was a longer pause, then Staunton said steadily: “ Yes, 
I’ll do what you ask. . . . But about Mr. Rankin—TI shall avoid him, 
sight and speech of him—that I can do—but if necessity arises, I shall 
endeavor to beat the life out of him!” He had ended savagely enough. 

She looked at him, mutely imploring, and Staunton said sharply, 
“T can’t promise the impossible—don’t you understand ? ” 

“Yes, I see,” she answered, looking away; “but with—us—every- 
thing must be just the same as when you did n’t know I existed.” 

Staunton flamed scarlet. “That I don’t promise!” 

“T am too busy ever to see you,” she returned steadily. 

“There are a few interstices—your walk morning and evening, and 
the Sunday,” he insisted. “Surely you must know now that I want a 
chance to speak for myself. Won’t you give it to me? If you will, I will 
stay here and make a home for you. If not, I will simply go on wander- 
ing. I have the dust of the world all over me, dear, but love——” 

“Hush!” she interrupted. “I can’t—no, I can’t. After to-night 
I shall not see you—or speak to you——”. 

He caught her wrists, forcing her to look at him. “ You don’t 
mean that——?” 

“ Yes, I do,” she said firmly. 

“ He forced you to say that to me?” he demanded hotly. 

“Yes, I promised him.” 

Staunton’s sense of disillusion and utter disappointment was sicken- 
ing enough, but passionate anger gripped him as well, lifting the question 
to his lips: “ You have given him the right to command you, then?” 
He could not put the question into coarser words. . . . So Miss Bains 
had spoken truth, after all. 

“Yes.” It was said clearly, succinctly. 

Staunton bent suddenly for the dragging bridle and stood up, turn- 
ing his back on her as he adjusted it. - His throat was tight, preventing 
words. His hands were clumsy, but he finished at last, and, turning 
about, looked down on her. ; 

“T am sorry,” he said then, in an expressionless way. “ You know— 
I did n’t believe it.” 
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Her head lifted quickly, then she turned as abruptly away, and 
he asked, “Shall I walk back with you?” 

“ No, 1 ’ll stay here,” she answered, in smothered tones. 

Staunton fussed with saddle and bridle aimlessly, a long pause 
until he faced her again. “See here, you know, I’ve knocked about 
a bit, and learned a good many things that were n’t of much account, 
and a few that are verities: no matter if mountains fall on you, or 
you ’ve dropped fathoms deep, you’ll neither be crushed nor drowned 
if you still believe in yourself. . . . I’ve tried that out—it’s true.” 
He bent and held out his hand, keeping it extended until hers lay in it. 
It was hot to his clasp, hot and throbbing. 

He held it closely. “Have done with him,” he said, suddenly 
husky. “I7’ll help you—as a brother would.” 

She drew her hand away. “I can’t. . . . You have promised not 
to quarrel—you promised,” she repeated, her voice vivid with anxiety. 

“ Not a quarrel of my seeking—lI ’1l keep my word. But remember, 
I’m no farther off than that mountain. I’m near by, if you need me.” 

She stood up hurriedly. “ But you said, if—if there was no chance 
for you—you would go away——” 

“No; I shall stay!” he said, as vehemently as if the words were 
an oath. “I’ll see the end of him/” and, swinging into the saddle, 
he spurred to a gallop. 


When he reached the hilltop, he drew rein and looked back over 
the valley, straining his eyes to distinguish her figure, but in all that 
space nothing stirred. The burnt track lay like an immense shadow, 
as if a giant’s hand covered the face of the moon; but the moon hung 
uncovered, undimmed. Staunton faced about then to his cabin. “What 
a pity—what a terrible pity!” his hurt and wretchedness repeated ; and 
anger added, “J ’ll make him pay, if it takes me twenty years!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Four days later Staunton was halted on the canyon trail by the 
long rancher whom he had seen in the Naranja store. The man was 
coming up, Staunton going down. At that point the trail was very steep 
and narrow, the canyon a sheer drop on one hand, and on the other a 
perpendicular rise of rock that frowned down upon the trail. Staunton 
remembered the man’s twinkling blue eyes very well, but just now they 
looked glazed. He was gray about the lips, and clinging to his horse’s 
neck. 

“ Well,” he inquired thickly, “ what yu goin’ to do now? I would n’t 
move one inch out of this devil’s path—no, not for all them cement hills 
of your’n.” Mr. Norris was very much in earnest. 

“Why, I’ll turn around. Are you coming up to my cabin?” 
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“Turn around here/ . . . Jeams’ cousin!” He glanced down the 
precipice on his right, and closed his eyes. “Your horse got wings?” 

Staunton understood now. “No, but I can turn by backing up 
trail a bit. When we’re out of this well have some good whiskey.” 5 

“Speakin’ of heaven to them in pergatory!” Norris muttered. 
Then he cleared his throat somewhat of huskiness. “I was considerin’ 
callin’ on yu—started out to do it—but polite ideas is vacated my mind 
for the time bein’. Jehu! I got well up this d—— six-inch ribbon, 
and all of a sudden I was prepared to go back. Go back! Why if it 
led on into h——, I’d have to go on—or stand still! Yu must bea 
tight-rope walker, yu must! I was a gol-derned, red-headed, muzzle- 
nosed ijiot to trust myself up here! I ain’t afraid to die when my time 
comes, but scorchin’ jack-rabbits save me from goin’ when I’m so 


. derned scart!” 


Staunton retained his gravity, and began to back and turn, a 
manceuvre the big black accomplished with high-stepping grace. 

“A little more of this,’ Staunton said, “then the trail spreads a 
bit. Up there there is the most extraordinary view.” 

“View!” said Norris. “I’m not calculatin’ to look any farther 
than my horse’s ears!” 

“ Give her a loose rein,” Staunton advised. “ She’ll follow.” 

Norris took Staunton’s advice, much to his horse’s relief. When the 
trail widened, the frowning rocks above them were less imminent and 
finally the mountain-side fell away into a more gradual slope. Up this 
wound the trail that would bring them to the shelf upon which stood 
Staunton’s cabin. 

As Norris recovered his equilibrium, he scanned with interest the 
slope they were climbing. It appeared to be topped by a perpendicular 
precipice of rock that was several hundred feet high, its face smooth and 
granite gray, and in shape an immense cross set in the mountain-side. - 
It gave the canyon its name, Canyon of the Cross—Cajion de la Cruz, 
the Spanish had named it. Looking up at it, it appeared simply a wall 
of rock, against which nestled Staunton’s cabin and Kitchener’s lean- 
to stable. 

Suddenly Staunton was startled by his companion’s subdued com- 
mand, “ Sit tight there till I get my gun——” 

Kitchener stopped dead under Staunton’s check. 

“See there—alongside that rock—a mountain lion——” 

“God, man! Don’t shoot my dog!” Staunton yelled. He whirled 
in his saddle to see Norris drop his rifle, his jaw fallen in confusion. 
Staunton was white. “If you’d put shot into him——” Then he 
laughed, the color coming again in his face. “ Wait till I call him— 
he’s on guard.” ; 

He whistled clearly, and a yellowish streak slid between boulders, 
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bringing up at Staunton’s knee with a scurry and lift that sent a 
shower of stones scattering into the canyon. 

“Napo! Didn’t expect me back, did you, old chap?” 

Norris stared in crimson silence. The animal was huge, a splendid 
brute, beautiful of coat, ferocious in aspect. 

“ What do you think of him?” Staunton asked, with pride. 

“T’d one sight sooner have a tussle with a lion—there bein’ no 
choice,” Norris assured him. 

Staunton laughed. “Go on, Napo—lead. . . . Yes, that’s a friend 
of mine.” 

The dog took the trail, nose to ground, and they moved on. 

“Well,” Norris said uncomfortably, “I’ve heard tell of your 
cement hills, and your place up here next door to heaven, but the dog’s 
somethin’ new. . . . Yu didn’t get him nowheres around here?” 

“He is African-bred,” Staunton said, with reserve. “ Now, Mr.. 
Norris—see ! ” 

They had reached the shelf in the mountain-side on which stood 
Staunton’s cabin. The ledge was not more than a couple of hundred 
feet long and a hundred wide, rock-studded but level. On one side 
was the canyon up which they had come, in front and on the other side 
were slopes too steep for climbing; but the wonders of the place were 
the cross that towered above, and the view outspread beneath them. 

Norris had dismounted, and stood staring. “Jeams’ cousin!” he 
ejaculated. 

The valley was a vast expanse of gray-brown, rippled and dotted 
in places, the lower foothills appearing mere wrinkles on its surface. 
The whole was three-quarters-circled by barren mountains. Through 
the opening gap the gray spread, finally meeting the sky at an infinitude 
wearying to the eye. And upon it all were the changing lights, gray, 
mauve, blue. 

Norris looked curiously at Staunton. “Was it that wonder and 
the cross that fetched yu up here, seh? ” 

“Yes, and that.” Staunton pointed to a spot of green at the 
base of the rock. From a pipe cemented into the rock ran a trickle 
of water. It filled a trough, and, overflowing, turned the space about 
it vividly green. 

“A spring?” 

“No, there ’s a water-channel down through the rock. When I was 
prospecting up here, I noticed a curious murmur at that spot, and T 
felt sure it was running water. I drilled then until I reached a crevice 
into which some of the water must trickle. It has never failed me.” 

“ And no rain for eight months!” Norris exclaimed. 

“T fancy there’s a goodly stream of water goes down that hidden 
channel—particularly after the rains.” 
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“ And where do yu think it comes out?” 

“It does n’t come out. When it reaches the valley it is deep under- 
ground. Naranja’s water supply must be a part of it.” 

“It’s fearful hard to find water in that valley down there,” Norris 
said feelingly. “There’s only four ranch-houses in the whole valley, 
and not one of them but Carruthers’s has a well fit for anything. 
Naranja struck it, and so did Carruthers, but that’s all; and it’s not 
for lack of tryin’—there’s been holes bored all over the place. My 
well ’s no ’count.” 

“The Carruthers channel runs across my land down there.” 

“T knew that before ever yu come into the valley,’ Norris returned 
meaningly. 

Staunton did not ask him to explain; instead, he was hospitable. 
“ Come in and have something,” he said. 

“ Don’t care if I do,” Mr. Norris answered politely. Staunton knew 
that the long ranchman had not climbed the trail simply to make a 
morning call. He also knew that the man was still flushed with shame 
over his exhibition of weakness. Staunton had a certain sympathy 
with him, and a wish to put him at ease. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Here’s to—success,” Norris said, smiling at Staunton over his 
glass. “For a bachelor, yu have made yourself a mighty cosy nest 
up here next the clouds.” He had glanced around the cabin and 
approved of the redwood boarded and stripped room with its red- 
blanketed bunk, its shelf of books and magazines, the rack of swords and 
guns, and wide, stone fireplace. “And yu histed all this by windlass 
from the bottom of the canyon! ” 

“ Yes—Naranja must have thought me insane.” 

“They thought yu had a pocket full of money.” 

“A few Naranja citizens have been up to look me over, but they 
none of them liked the trail,” Staunton said. 

“ Jeams’ cousin! I should think not!” Norris exclaimed, and it 
was plain that the man was still shaken by his experience. “ Pride 
or no pride, I’ve got to confess that I jest can’t enjoy this whiskey 
for thinkin’ about goin’ back down that devil’s slide. And yet, seh, 
I swear to yu that I ain’t no coward, though, after seein’ me white- 
gilled like I was, yu won’t believe it.” 

Staunton had been sitting negligently, but at Norris’s confession 
he jerked himself upright. “A coward! Of course not! You are 
subject to vertigo.” 

“But it weren’t no vertigo,” Norris declared doggedly. “I was 
jest plumb, shakin’, shiverin’ scart—that’s what I was. Yet I’m not 
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easily scart—l served all through the Spanish war, faced fire more than 
once, and didn’t never have a qualm. I’ve handled dynamite, and 
hunted outlaws—’t was all the same to me—and then to turn sparrow- 
hearted over a danged little precipice! . . . I don’t understand yet the 
queer thing that happened me when I got half up that trail,” Norris 
said, in a puzzled way. “In all my life there’s been only one other 
time when I caved in like that. It was when I was a kid, and a bunch 
of little devils bigger’n me decided to make angels of theirselves. 
Yu know what boys is, seh. I reckon the desire to fly is born in every 
human. . . . Well, they got together in the barn loft, and constructed 
a big pair of wings, and, I bein’ the lightest, they harnessed me up to 
them, and shoved this angel out! 

“ Yu know, seh, things get laid away in one’s mind. For years I ain’t 
thought of that fall. I didn’t know nothin’ when I struck, but that 
eighth of a minute durin’ which I was fallin’?! Whew! . . . Well, seh, 
it was that same fear come on me to-day. 

“Mr. Staunton, seh, high places don’t faze me none—I was travellin’ 
up that trail as unconcerned, when jest at my feet there lifted up a 
buzzard. It hung spread-winged over the canyon while yu could count 
two, when, flop! it dropped out of sight! Jest like I did from the loft. 
That was it, seh, nothin’ more than that, but with it come that old 
fallin’ fright! . . . Seh, the cold sweat crawled on me! How long 
I hung to my mare, I don’t know, but when yu appeared I had got back 
a few of my senses.” Norris took off his hat and mopped his forehead. 
“ Hate to give in, but J don’t go back down that trail!” 

Staunton had listened with intense interest, but all he said was, 
“The ways of the Lord—and one’s nervous system—are past finding 
out, though science is attempting to grapple with the mysteries.” 

“T know what yu are thinkin’ of me, though,” Norris said shame- 
facedly. 

The taut muscles about Staunton’s mouth softened. “I don’t think 
you do, you know. Some day I’Il tell you just what I do think about 
fear. .Most children get overdoses of it, a lot of subconscious im- 
pressions that keep cropping up in after-life—often to one’s undoing.” 
Then as he saw Norris’s flushed and puzzled look he set himself to 
put his visitor at ease. “ Forget the trail,” he urged. “I am as 
pleased to have you up here as a maiden with her first caller.” 

There was a genuine friendliness in Staunton’s manner that brought 
back the twinkle to Norris’s eye. “And I’m not wanting anything 
better than this,” he declared heartily. “Yu sure have made yourself 
comfortable up here—yu only need a wife to make it complete.” 

The lines suddenly returned to Staunton’s mouth. “ Yes—we all 
need that.” 


Norris observed, and chose another topic. “I reckon yu realize 
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now, seh, that your relation in England did a good thing by yu when 
he left all this land to yu.” 

“ Perhaps,” Staunton said drily. “He didn’t know its value, any 
more than I did, but it met a requirement—it was a long distance 
from home.” 

Norris veered as quickly from that phase of the subject. “I hear 
yu’re goin’ to dwell among us, and I’m glad, seh.” | 

“Thanks, Norris. Yes, I was in two minds for a time, but a few 
days ago I decided that my place was here. . . . I suppose the whole 
valley knows now that the syndicate to which I sold those two hills 
down there intends to build a big cement plant, and run a railroad 
track to join the spur of the Southern Pacific that runs into Naranja.” 

“Knows! I should say!” Norris cried. “Why, land’s gone up 
dollars an acre since yesterday! . . . Won’t that proposed railroad 
run mighty close to my ranch, seh?” 

Staunton smiled, guessing that the man had at last approached 
the object of his visit. “ Youll be asked for a right of way.” 

“ And the Carrutherses, seh? ” 

“And the Carrutherses,” Staunton said, with quiet satisfaction. 
“My land adjoins theirs.” 

“ How about water on your land?” Norris asked. 

Staunton wondered why he was being questioned. “The syndicate 
will bore their own well, and I mine. We know there is water there.” 

Norris’s manner was persuasive. “Would yu buy a well, seh—one 
as is dug and runnin’? ” 

Staunton looked at him in surprise. “Why, is yours for sale?” 

“No, seh. I’ve already told yu, mine’s no ’count. I’m offerin’ 
yu the Carruthers well—leastwise, the well that was Carruthers’s.” 

“ Ah,” Staunton said, with British apathy, “I don’t understand! ” 

Though concerned for the success of his mission, Norris was amused. 
Arthur Staunton was certainly a typical Englishman. The dullest 
American in the valley would have pricked up his ears had Carruthers’s 
well been offered him. 

“T didn’t understand either, seh, till yesterday. . . . Now I’m 
comin’ at what fetched me up here. It bein’ the Sabbath, I was busy 
breakin’ it, diggin’ prunus roots, when Miss Anna—Anna Carruthers— 
come over the hill. My wife stuck up for Miss Anna throughout the 
school trouble, and until she went into the packin’-house under Perry 
Rankin, then she dropped her like the rest of the womenkind did—but 
that ’s another story. Any-ways, things bein’ as they are, I was surprised 
to see Miss Anna comin’ to our house. 

“But she would n’t come in. ‘I jest wanted to see yu a minute,’ 
she says, and we sat down. I like Miss Anna, and a parcel of women 
and their scandal ain’t goin’ to change my mind none. Miss Anna’s 
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the whitest thing ever come into this valley. She’s got eyes as blue as 
them mountains, and she looks at yu straight and honest out of them, 
too. I’ll bet my last-cent on Miss Anna and win out... . Yu saw 
her in the post-office the other day—yu saw what I mean, seh?” 

“Yes,” Staunton agreed. He had flushed deeply. 

“Well, Miss Anna had jest heard about your sale, and about the 
railroad’s goin’ through their place, and she come straight to me, 
she said, because I’ve always stood her friend. . . . Her family is 
fearful poor, seh—her bein’ in the packin’-house tells that—and jest 
now they is in desperate straits, for the hay that was to pay interest 
they owe was burned up. . . . Yu see, seh, about three years ago 
Mr. Carruthers mortgaged his well-site to old Bains. Then when the 
mortgage was overdue, and Bains pressing for the money, a friend of 
the Carrutherses took up the mortgage—out of kindness, mind yu. 
Well, when that was done, Bains consented to loan Carruthers a little 
more money, takin’ a mortgage on all his land. The friend then owned 
the well, and Bains had the mortgage on all the rest—any-ways, as 
things stand now, Bains can sell Mr. Carruthers out on short notice— 
unless the mortgage on the land is paid in full. 

“ Well, I questioned and found out a thing or two that was interestin’. 
‘I jest wondered if yu could loan me the money to pay off the mort- 
gage,’ Miss Anna said, with her big frightened eyes on me. ‘The minute 
it is paid, yu could have the whole place jest for the amount and enough 
to take us somewheres else where I can get work. The land will be 
valuable if the railroad goes through.’ 

“*T can’t,’ I said, ‘for good reason: I have n’t the money.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Norris, is there no way?’ she says, the tears running 
over in her eyes. ‘That would save us, and, as it is, Mr. Bains will 
hurry and take the place, and throw us out.’ 

“Jehu!” Norris exclaimed. “I’ve envied men with money—but 
I can’t remember as ever I broke a commandment more eager than at 
that minute. I told her kind as possible I could n’t see no way to do 
it. She got hold of herself then and was jest her usual ladylike self. 
‘I should never have come to worry yu,’ she says. ‘ Don’t think about it 
any more; and after she had heard me say I would n’t think of much 
else, she went away to that God-forsaken house they mean to take away 
from her. 

“ Well, seh, I thought the night through, and in the mornin’ I struck 
the trail, for I’d thought of yu. . . . Now, seh, do yu know what it is 
I’m goin’ to put to yu?” 

“Yes.” Staunton’s eyes were as eager as his companion’s. 

“But I’ve got a little more to say first. . . . Mr. Staunton, seh, 
have yu heard the talk about Miss Anna and that fellow Rankin?” 

“T have heard some gossip,” Staunton said evenly. 
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“Yu could n’t escape it, seh; and I have to grant that appearances 
is against Miss Anna. Jest the same, 1 don’t believe it. It don’t 
go with that straight look of hers. She’s been well raised. Her 
father don’t know no more about business than a ground-squirrel, but 
he come of good stock—yu know that the minute yu see him. He come 
out here for his health, and was took in on land, and then he was 
hurt by a horse. He’s been a wreck ever since. Mrs. Carruthers has 
no sense, a frightened, complainin’ woman, and no wonder, after all 
she’s gone through. Anna had to shoulder everything. After any 
*mount of opposition, she got the Naranja school. There were Naranja 
girls after the place—Sadie Bains’s sister was one of them—and they 
did n’t none of them forgive Miss Anna for comin’ out ahead, so they 
never stopped findin’ fault with her teachin’. 

“17d rather go to h—— straight than try to please a parcel o’ women 
who is determined not to be pleased. Durin’ that year of teachin’ I 
watched Miss Anna’s face change. Her eyes got bigger, and her cheeks 
thinner, and she lost her pretty ways of teasin’ and smilin’. It was the 
last half of that year Perry Rankin appeared in Naranja, with his 
automobile, his talk of buyin’ half the valley, and his bid for manager 
of the packin’-house. He went to live at the Bains house,and paid 
plenty of attention to the Bains girls. All the girls went daft over him— 
girls generally do with his kind—he has a quick, masterful way with 
him. ’Pears to me female nature delights above all things in bein’ 
deceived—they angles for it deliberate. 

“Well, Perry Rankin was a great beau, but it was Anna he was 
after. He jest haunted the school-house, and her walks home, though 
he kept his doings as quiet as possible from Naranja. Miss Anna was 
not one to talk, either. I don’t like Perry Rankin, never took to him, 
so I was sorry about him and Miss Anna. Presently Naranja got to 
know about the walks home, and talked ugly. 

“Then come the final thing. Late one night some Naranja people 
saw Anna and Rankin together in San Bernardino. That might have 
passed, for Miss Anna was not the only girl who had ridden twenty 
miles alone with Rankin, but all Naranja learned that Miss Anna never 
came home that night. It was Mrs. Carruthers who told some one of 
them women that Anna had not come home that night—she thought her 
daughter had stayed with some friend in Naranja. That was like 
lightin’ a box of matches. There was no one said anything to Mrs. 
Carruthers—to this day Anna’s people don’t know why she lost the 
school—but the women did not spare Anna. She said that Rankin’s 
automobile had broken down on the way home, and she had to walk ten 
miles back to Naranja, and got in just in time for her school. When 
the women would not believe her, she simply closed. her lips, and there ’s 
no one has gotten a word from her from that day to this.” 
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“And Rankin?” Staunton said sharply. 

“ He told the same story, but when the questioning got hot, he simply 
said he preferred not to discuss the matter. Of course, seh, he was 
quickly forgiven, but not Miss Anna.” 

Staunton moved restlessly. 

Norris glanced at his set face. “Well, she lost the school, for 
the Bainses were bitter against her—Sadie Bains’s sister got the place, 
and the next thing known was that Miss Anna was workin’ in the 
packin’-house with one or two others that women in Naranja would be 
glad to see run out of town. . . . As I said, appearances is against Miss 
Anna, but I ’ve seen men stranded on bed-rock—I ’ve been there myself— 
and I ain’t one to round on a woman who’s brought to the same pass.” 
Norris flushed hotly in making his final appeal. “ And, seh, from what 
I’ve seen of yu, I judge yu’ve got the same fairness in yu... . 
Now, seh, yu know why I’ve come up here to yu?” 

“T do that! ” Staunton said, with a flash of the eye. “And you ’ve 
not mistaken your man—but who is the friend who owns the well?” 

“ Mr. Perry Rankin, of course, seh.” 

A look passed between the two men. “ He didn’t allow for contin- 
gencies,” Staunton said drily. 

“Yu see it, seh!” Norris said triumphantly. “ About the most valu- 
able thing in the valley down there, and them scoundrels meant to get it 
for next to nothing! The man who pays off the Bains mortgage practi- 
cally owns that well. What value would it be to Mr. Rankin then? He 
can’t lay a pipe across another man’s land; he can’t do nothin’... . 
Rankin and Bains, when they put their heads together to corner the 
only water supply outside of Naranja, never calculated on cement plants, 
and railroads, and yu. It looked plain sailin’ to them. Rankin had no 
money—I ’m sure of it; he jest has big talk, and a rascal’s head on him. 
It was his head and Bains’s money that engineered the thing.” 

“ And you mean to hang him on his own gallows.” 

“That was only a shot in the dark,” Norris answered, with satisfac- 
tion. “But, Mr. Staunton, seh, it’s not jest a well for his and Mr. 
Bains’s bloomin’ orange-groves that I wants to deprive Mr. Rankin 
of: it’s Miss Anna. The whole situation at the Carrutherses’ suited 
him down to the ground. When little Miss Anna gave up the struggle, 
Mr. Rankin would own the Carruthers raneh, of course, for he’s sharp 
enough to outwit Bains; but he would also own Miss Anna. I reckon 
she’s known that all along, poor little thing!” 

Staunton twisted in his seat, then hurriedly rose. “The money ’s 
yours, you know, Norris, whenever you want it for her.” 

“But I don’t want it, seh.” 

“Eh? Why not?” Staunton demanded sharply. 

“Tt’s yu must see Miss Anna through, seh.” 
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“ I? ” 

Norris grinned. “Yu don’t want to upset a fairly happy home, 
do yu, seh? By what right would I be expendin’ my money to fight 
Miss Anna’s battles? A few questions my wife would be askin’ of me!” 

Staunton looked thoughtfully down into the valley, and Norris 
studied him from head to foot, wondering about the man as all Naranja 
had wondered. 

“T will do it, of course,” Staunton said finally. “But I am deter- 
minced not to appear in it. And that is easy. In a day or two you 
will get a letter from a Los Angeles agent. He’ll want to buy the 
whole Carruthers place. He will offer no objection to the well complica- 
tion, and be willing to take on the mortgage. He will buy in his own 
name, you understand, but for a client. The first thing, you know, is 
to see Miss Carruthers and relieve her mind—it will give her an 
opportunity to go away from here. But, Norris, my name is not to be 
spoken. I have nothing to do with it. . . . The Los Angeles man will 
offer a fair price for the land, and in addition what may be the ultimate 
value of the well. Only, Norris, see her at once.” 

“T call that white!” Norris ejaculated. Then compunction seized 
him. “TI hope, seh, I’m not persuadin’ yu to spend money without good 
and sufficient reason?” 

Staunton’s eyes lighted with a look that was not warmth. “I have 
a craving for that well,” he said curtly. 

“T thought yu might, seh,” Norris returned demurely. “It’s 
settled, then? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T’ll have a little Scotch, then, seh, to the hangin’ of the water- 
witch.” 

“ Water-witch!” Staunton exclaimed, arrested by the peculiarity of 
a word he had not heard for years. 

“Perry Rankin, water-witch, seh.” 

“Ah!” Staunton said, staring at his companion. 

“A water-witch locates water with a forked willow stick,” Norris 
explained. “He holds it in his hand—so—out before him, and if 
the stick twitches and points down, there’s water to be got at that 
spot by diggin’ for it. Sounds wild, don’t it?” he said, in answer 
to Staunton’s peculiar look. “ But Carruthers’s well was located that 
way—and the Naranja wells. There ain’t a half-mile of that valley 
down there that ain’t been water-witched—we’ve been so desperate 
for water. On the sly, we all calls it ‘ Water-Witched Valley! .. . 
Ain’t yu ever seen the trick done? ” 

“Yes,” Staunton replied, in a preoccupied way; “in an African 
desert . . . by a smooth-skinned, slim young chap—with a black, up- 
turned mustache. . . . Shaving and disfigurement make a vast change. 
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The eyes are the features that set one to puzzling. . . . Perry Rankin, 
water-witch, eh? . . . Yes, I have seen it done.” 

“ Well, that’s his particular prospectin’ trick. When he first come 
to Naranja, he water-witched every bit of your land down there, and 
the report was he meant to buy it. That’s how I knew there was water 
on your land.” , 

“My agent wrote me there was a chap wanted to buy. It was that 
decided me to come and see if the place had value.” 

“ And yu found a little fortune waitin’ for yu.” 

“Tt seems I have Mr. Rankin to thank for it.” 

Norris chuckled. “Queer how things works out. . . . But now, 
seh, I must find some other way down besides that trail.” 

Norris rose, but Staunton remained seated and so preoccupied that 
he asked anxiously, “ Yu ain’t regrettin’, is yu, seh?” 

“ Our bargain? I should rather say not/” Staunton exclaimed, with 
a quick return to his usual manner. “ Norris, will you let me make a 
suggestion? . . . Don’t flinch from that trail. Just grapple with your 
obsession and throw it—it’s the only way. Ill go with you to Naranja. 
You take Kitchener, and I ’1l follow on the mare. Set your teeth and do 
it, man—even if you faint in doing it, don’t give up.” 

Norris drew a long breath of decision. “ Yu’re right, seh.” 

There was no conversation on the trail. Norris, white-faced but 
erect, was glad enough for silence, and Staunton was again preoccupied. 
Even when they reached level, and Norris recovered speech, his com- 
panion remained taciturn, Only when they parted at Naranja, did 
Staunton arouse himself. 

“See Miss Carruthers at the noon hour,” he said. “ Advise her 
to stay on at the packing-house until the sale is actually accomplished, 
and not to mention the offer she has received to any one, not even her 
own people. Time enough for them to know when the agent calls on 
them.” 


CHAPTER X. 


News in Naranja travelled as it does elsewhere, on the wing of a 
bird. From Sunday to Friday morning the town had seethed over the 
advent of rival interests into the valley where she had been supreme, 
but on Friday morning Naranja plunged from excitement into over- 
whelming surprise: the Carruthers ranch had passed into the hands of a 
Los Angeles capitalist, and the Carruthers fam‘ly were free to go where 
they pleased. 

Possibly the news spread from the packing-house, for a messenger 
sent by Mr. Bains had raced to the packing-house with a word for Perry 
Rankin’s ear that had suddenly darkened the scar on his cheek. He 
had stood for a moment in deep thought, then strode down the room 
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to Anna Carruthers’s side. Nobody heard his question, but her answer 
was clear: 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

His voice had risen: “ He’s in it, d—— him!” 

“He is not. Go and see!” 

Perry Rankin went out abruptly, mounted his horse, and rode 
towards the store. Anna Carruthers worked on, determinedly silent to 
the questions asked her, until Rankin was out of sight; then, turning 
without a look or word to her questioners, she lifted her dinner-box 
from its peg and walked out into the sunshine. In an hour all Naranja 
knew that Anna Carruthers had graduated from the packing-house. 

Throughout the following day Perry Rankin listened in silence to 
the gossip of the drivers, and in the store Mr. Bains weighed out sugar 
with hands that were more tremulous than usual. In the post-office 
corner, Miss Bains attended to her duties with heightened color, her 
volubility for once in check, so that those who lingered for question and 
comment imparted far more than they received. The atmosphere of 
the Naranja post-office was subdued and non-committal. 

So Staunton thought that evening when he walked into the store. 
There were a number of customers at the counter, and among them the 
Spanish woman who had smiled on him in the packing-house. All eyed 
him interestedly when he entered, all except Miss Bains, who was 
giving her attention to the man who leaned against the counter. 

As soon as Staunton entered, he had recognized Perry Rankin’s 
profile, and had been minded to go to the saloon until the store was 
clear of the man; but curiosity kept him where he was, for he was cer- 
tain that a stolen glance from Miss Bains had been followed by a 
whispered word to Rankin. The man neither turned nor moved for a 
few moments, then, lifting himself slowly, he stood upright, without 
apparent intention turning his back completely upon Staunton. In 
that position he manceuvred his way to the door and slipped out. 

Staunton’s lip curled. “He knows me, and dare n’t face me,” was 
his mental comment. 

Mr. Bains had turned from his other customers to serve him, but 
Staunton shook his head. “ Wait on the rest first.” He noticed that 
when all were served the Spanish woman lingered, and Staunton was 
glad, for she would make even a better transmitter than Miss Bains. 

Mr. Bains’s wish to please was very evident. “ You’re doing things 
these days, they tell me,” he remarked, with a crinkling smile. “I’m 
right glad. ‘ Water-Witched Valley’ is looking up at last.” 

“ Yes, my side of the valley will be transformed in a year.” 

“ Looks like it—with the cement plant and all,” Mr. Bains agreed. 
“They say the man who bought Carruthers’s place-has sent up a couple - 
of workmen already.” 
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“ Yes, I saw from my cabin that they had pitched their tent close to 
the house.” 

“One of them, a big German, was in here with William Norris not 
ten minutes ago, buying groceries for Carruthers’s folks—looks like 
William Norris is managing things for the Carruthers family.” Mr. 
Bains’s smile was decidedly acid. 

“Who bought out Carruthers—do you know?” Miss Bains cut in. 

“Some one interested in the syndicate, I fancy,” Staunton replied. 
“By the way, Miss Bains—you ought to know, since you handle the 
mail—is there any one in the valley by the name of Witherall, John 
Witherall? He is an Englishman who in Africa went under the name 
of John Winters. . . . Do you know, Mr. Bains?” 

Both shook their heads. “Why are you asking?” said Miss Bains. 

“ Because the British consul in Los Angeles wants him.” 

“What for?” she demanded quickly. 

“ Not to bestow a fortune on him,” Staunton returned significantly. 

Miss Bains was silent. She gave Staunton his mail without any of 
her usual banter, even her “ Good-night” being spoken absently. Mr. 
Bains had listened with dropped jaw, as was his custom when surprised. 

When Staunton went out he found the Spanish woman at his horse’s 
side. “Going home now?” she asked softly. 

“Yes.” He paid no further attention to her, busying himself with 
the parcels which he was placing in his saddle-bags. 

“Give me a lift, then?” she questioned, in the same tone. She 
came nearer, her hand on his arm. 

“Have you anything heavy to carry?” he asked. 

“This,” and she held up her small parcel; there was wheedling 
laughter in the words and gesture. 

He mounted his horse and held out his hand for the parcel. “Ill 
leave it at your door for you—if you like.” 

“ Aw, playing stupid!” she laughed. “Take me up the trail with 
you. I’ve something to tell you—something that ’ll surprise you.” 

“Tt would be no news to me,” Staunton said quietly. 

She dropped to a whisper. “ Ain’t you looking for—a man?” 

“No. If I wanted him, I should not have far to go.” 

“You mean that?” she demanded, with an instant change of 
manner. 

“ Certainly.” 

She caught his bridle in her earnestness. “Say—tell me—ain’t 
there a reward for finding him?” 

Staunton drew back with a smothered exclamation. Then he bent 
to her, speaking more quietly: “He may pay you for warning him in 
time. There is no other money in it—so go find him.” 

She released his bridle. “ Oh—all right,” she said. 
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‘CHAPTER XI. 


A mite further on,. Staunton joined William Norris. “Yu’ve been 
kept longer than yu thought,” Norris said. 

“Yes. Where is the German?” 

“T sent him on ahead. It’s as well he got back to Carruthers’s.” 

“ But the other man is there?” Staunton asked anxiously. 

“Of course, seh. They understand. One of them’s on guard all 


the time. Don’t yu worry: there won’t no harm come to Miss Anna.” 


“Have they finished their packing?” Staunton asked. 

“Jest about, seh. They ’ll move on Tuesday, if the weather holds 
good. My wife went over this afternoon to help pack—the curiosity 
of women!” Norris chuckled, but there was a rueful note in his mirth. 
“Miss Anna’s goin’ to spend part of to-morrow and the night with us— 
some sewin’ or other my wife’s to help her with. I’ve been informed 
clothes is necessary for travellin’.” 

“And Miss Carruthers is well—and pleased over the prospect?” 

In the darkness Norris tried to see his companion’s face. The man 
had been so tireless in the watch and guard he had kept upon Anna 
Carruthers, so quick to smooth out each difficulty and so considerate of 
the future, that a duller man than William Norris would have reached 
the same conclusion: Staunton loved the girl. He avoided her, and was 
determined that she should not suspect, but he loved her. Norris had 
puzzled over the situation, thoroughly interested and sympathetic. 
Consequently, the confession he must make troubled him. He approached 
it obliquely. 

“Miss Anna’s been right cheerful—up to this evenin’.” 

“ And what now?” Staunton said, so sharply that Kitchener halted. 

“ Well, seh, she knows what yu have done,” Norris answered. 

“Who told her?” Staunton demanded. Kitchener moved on. 

“T did, seh—but not by choice. . . . She walked a little way with 
me this evenin’ while the German saddled his horse, and I thought she 
seemed mighty quiet and pale. She’d looked different in the mornin’. 
‘Mr. Norris, who really bought this place—Mr. Staunton?’ she says, 
quite sudden. She was lookin’ me straight in the eye, or I might have 
managed better. I can’t lie under them circumstances—never could. 

“T done the best I could, though. ‘ That’s a thing I’ve been asked 
to keep quiet about by them who is interested in developin’ this side 
of the valley,’ I says, very grand; but Miss Anna ain’t the child she used 
to be, she looks too straight and deep to be fooled. ‘I am very sorry,’ 
she says, and she spoke like she meant it. 

“Yu know it was near the end with yu,’ I reminded her. 

“<¢ T know, I know,’ she says; ‘but I’m very sorry,’ and, seh, she 
looked ready to drop. Her look scart me—I ’l] confess it did. 
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“*What do yu mean, Miss Anna?’ I asked, but she only stared 
off up to your cabin. 

“*Ts he up there on the mountain still?’ she asked. 

“*He is, and watchin’ over yu all right,’ I said. ‘We ain’t any 
of us goin’ to let Perry Rankin nor no one else give yu trouble. Both 
Mr. Staunton and I meant to do the best for yu when we arranged 
to sell the place and keep quiet about it.’ : 

“* Oh, I know that, I know,’ she says, the tears comin’ in her eyes, 
and then she jest walked off down the hill. I’ve told the conversation 
jest as it was,” Norris said resignedly, “but I don’t pretend to under- 
stand what’s troublin’ her now. Women’s more puzzlin’ to me than 
April weather in Missouri.” 

“Time will straighten it out,” Staunton said quietly. After a 
pause he asked, “ You say Miss Carruthers is coming to your house 
to-morrow?” 

“ Yes, seh, for the day, and to spend the night. My wife wants her.” 

Norris smiled into the darkness. “And if yu’re the man I think 
yu are, yu ll come, too,” was his comment to himself. To Staunton he 
said, “ Did yu ever know a stiller, prettier evenin’ than this? A mist 
over the sky, and air that’s sweet and warm. All the same, if yu listen, 
there ’s a sort of whisper in the sand—a Santa Ana wakin’ up.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“A sand-storm, seh, the desert gone on the loose—Santa Anas, we 
calls them in this part of the world. If yu ever experience one, yu ’ll 
remember it as long as yu live.” 

“It would stop the Carrutherses’ move,” Staunton said anxiously. 

“It stops everything,” Norris said, with conviction. “ Yu be mighty 
careful yu ain’t blowed off your little shelf up there.” 

“T’m not afraid of that, but I’ll keep off the trail.” 

“ Jeams’ cousin! Yu climbin’ that trail a black night like this!” 

“T shall lead Kitchener if it’s too dark,” Staunton said indifferently. 

“The moon ’ll be up by ten—ride on to my house, and wait till 
then,” Norris urged. 

But Staunton preferred to wait in the open, with only his thoughts 
for company. “ Thanks,” he said, “but both Kitchener and I could 
climb the trail blindfold.” 

“Yu’ve got courage,” was Norris’s rejoinder, as they went their 
separate ways. 


Two hours later the overcast moon lifted above the mountain-top, 
and Staunton rose from his couch of sand and’ took up Kitchener’s 
bridle. The sand was still warm from the afternoon sun, and the 
whisper that crept along and fanned his cheek was also warm. The 
chill of New Year’s day had been followed by God’s own smile: veiled 
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sunshine, a breeze as mild as the faint stir of Indian summer, a mid- 
winter idyl possible to no other land. 

In spite of the risen moon the trail was but dimly lighted, for 
a fog film, perhaps dust-laden, appeared to be moving along in upper 
air. Through it the stars scarcely showed. Far beyond the mountains 
the wind was probably sucking and eddying along over the desert, eager 
for a final riotous play with the sands before they would lie heavy 
under the rain. It might spend itself against the mountains, or sweep 
over them and down into the valley—the next two days would show. 

Staunton turned up the trail, still close held by his thoughts. So 
long as Anna Carruthers remained in the valley, and Perry Rankin 
hovered near in sullen rage, Staunton would sleep brokenly. He had 
interposed himself between her and the man to whom she had said she 
belonged, and the fear of harm to her haunted him. He hoped the 
message he had sent Rankin through the Spanish woman and Miss Bains 
would drive the man from that part of the world, but would he not make 
a determined effort to see Anna before he again started on his 
wanderings ? 

Since the night he had parted from Anna Carruthers, Staunton had 
come by stages to doubt the evidence of his own senses. He reminded 
himself that when one has wallowed long and much in the dust of the 
world it is apt to dim his vision. He had gone to her with suspicion 
already implanted in his mind, and had too promptly jumped at conclu- 
sions. He had not heard her aright—or she had misunderstood his 
meaning. Once safe out of the valley, and he would follow her and 
prove that the dust was in his eyes, and his hearing imperfect. But 
now, as he rode up the trail, a great impatience possessed him; he 
would go to the Norris ranch to-morrow, and see her there. Staunton | 
went on, whispering Norris’s words to himself: “She has eyes as blue 
as them mountains, and she looks at yu straight and honest out of them, 
too.” Norris was right, she did. 

Staunton rode with loose rein, and eyes on the stars, for Kitchener 
was accustomed to pick his own way along the trail. It was not until 
they reached the narrowest stretch, and Kitchener slowed his stride, 
that Staunton awoke to closer attention. The path lay dimly outlined 
before them. At their right was the sheer drop into the blackness of 
the canyon, and at their left the perpendicular rise of rock, crowned 
by frowning boulders. Nothing stirred in the dimness but the scattered 
night sounds, and they were subdued, as if the languor of the warm 
night stilled them. . . . Then a rabbit scuttled from some hole in the 
rock, almost at Kitchener’s feet, and the black lifted his head in a 
startled movement, a stop to listen, as it were, a moment’s hesitation 
during which a bit of gravel dropped on Staunton’s shoulder. The 
instinctive sensing of danger set every muscle, and lifted Staunton’s 
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eyes to the jagged line of rock above, a motion instantaneous with the 
swoop of some dark object, an impact that bathed his brain in flame, 
cradled him in torture, then crushed him into nothingness. 


Twenty minutes later Kitchener stood whinnying before the closed 
stable door, backing and sidling restlessly under the inspection of 
the mastiff. Napo rested huge paws on the saddle, sniffing with lifted 
lip the moist, sticky streak on Kitchener’s shoulder. The hair on 
the dog’s spine bristled, and he growled deeply as he dropped to the 
ground and circled about the horse. Kitchener whinnied again, and 
again Napo growled ominously. He faced the horse then, his lapping 
jowl raised to meet Kitchener’s soft nozzle, and the two touched lips. 
The dog snorted angrily, and, dropping nose to ground, crossed and 
recrossed the level space, covering it completely. The horse wandered 
aimlessly about after him. 

Napo brought up finally at the ridge over which dipped the trail. 
For a long moment he listened, head erect, coat bristling, then with 
dropped jowl and sunken shoulders he slid over into the trail, a 
shadow that moved—paused—and moved on—softly, tirelessly, ears 
cocked to every sound, head craned now over the pit of blackness 
that was the canyon, now lifted to the frowning rocks above—a softly 
padding Nemesis, patient but implacable. . . . Kitchener, still whinny- 
ing at the stable-door, jerked his head erect at the mastiffs muffled 
howl and the crack of a pistol-shot. There lifted then, out of the 
blackness that shrouded the canyon, strange sounds that for moments 
made night awful, then sank into brooding stillness. . . . A rock-owl 
hooted sadly from some crevice in the looming cross above the cabin, 
and far up the mountain-side a coyote laughed hysterically, and was 
answered by its mate that slunk along in the gloom of the canyon. 
Something akin to them had been done to death—the wild things knew. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the gray of early morning Anna Carruthers stole’ from her room 
into the ranch kitchen. The table was set ready for breakfast, and on 
her mother’s plate she put a slip of paper, a message which she had 
risen in the night to write: 


Deak MOTHER: 
I am starting early for the Norrises’, and will try to get back 
early to-morrow morning. Try to rest all you can to-day, and if you 
need anything ask the men in the tent for it. 
Lovingly, 


- ANNA, 
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She unlocked the outer door then, but did not go out that way. 
Instead, she took a chair to the window, and, mounting it cautiously, 
lifted the sash. Crawling through, she dropped to the ground, then, 
reaching up, drew the sash down again. She turned about then and 
faced the open. 

Morning, fog-wrapped and chill, hung over the valley. The sun 
was still abed, and at a little distance everything was formless, the 
hills and valley melted into one, the skyline of the mountains the only 
thing that was in any way distinct. The guard’s tent was on the other 
side of the house, so by keeping in line with the house she could slip 
into the enshrouding gray unperceived. If they saw her, she would 
be stopped and questioned; they would never let her go out into the 
desert alone. She went bent over and running. 

Anna had waited for morning with pounding heart and hot cheeks. 
The confession she had drawn from William Norris the evening before 
had lifted her courage to the point of daring: a mingling of fear, 
excitement, and resolve. Timidity had always hampered her, yet even 
when shaken with fear she had rarely been bereft of the power to 
reason. The two qualities had made her secretive. She was frightened 
now, but under her fear was determination. There was a thing she 
longed to do for her own sake, and fear clutched her; there was a 
thing she must do for Staunton’s sake, and determination steadied 
her, making it possible for her to accomplish secretly. 

A few hundred feet of running hid her from the house, but she 
stopped only when she had climbed half way up the hill. Then, dropping 
to the ground, she lay until her breath came evenly. There was no 
sound from the house below; not even a blade of grass rustled; the 
damp of fog lay on everything. She was glad of the fog; her fear 
was always greater in vast, open spaces. 

When Anna breasted the slope again, her face was set for the 
mountain-side. She went with eyes on the ground, watchful of rabbit 
holes and treacherous hollows, but when she lifted them they sought 
the looming cross above the canyon. She had a — journey before 
her than her mother knew of. 


The sun was an hour above the mountain-top when Anna reached the 
narrowed trail. The fog had lifted somewhat from the valley, leaving 
shreds of mist clinging to the sides of the foothills. In the canyon 
below it still lay like a shroud, softening the cruel outlines of the 
saw-edged rocks. 

But Anna noticed now, anxiously, that it was not the sun that was 
drinking up the fog. The sky was leaden, and the sun merely a blood- 
red disk behind a filmy covering. It was the whisper against her cheek 
that was creeping down the valley and shrivelling up the fog. She 
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. wondered if by any chance the circling, twisting wind, needle-pointed 
by sand, would be upon her before noon. Every Santa Ana she had 
known came up with the noon wind. If that ominous whisper meant the 
earlier coming of the storm, she was taking a terrible risk. . . . And 
the mastiff? With each step that terror had grown. Should she go 
back? If the storm held, Staunton was safe for three days, for no human 
being, however vengeful, would dare the trail. 

Anna took the next turn in the trail with lagging feet. It brought 
her almost upon an object that spread wings and rose curving and 
sweeping above the canyon—a vulture. Anna went on to the spot 
where it had stood, merely startled by the whir of wings, but what she 
saw there set her ears to singing and turned the world white. The 
pathway was blood-spotted, as if some wounded creature had bled there; 
and, though it danced before her eyes, Anna could see that the edge 
of the precipice was torn and hoof-marked. A horse had evidently 
struggled on the verge and slipped over into the canyon. 

Anna was sickened by actual nausea. She had come too late. 
Perry Rankin had been before her, and the canyon claimed Staunton. 
She turned to the rock wall and clung to it, for the path heaved and 
swayed. Why had she not spoken more plainly to Staunton—warned 
him openly, as an honest woman should? Not hinted merely—coward 
that she was! i" 

As the sense of desolation lifted and grew into an agony, Anna 
owned the truth to herself. It was not the determination to warn 
Staunton of danger, or merely gratitude, or the desire to vindicate 
herself, that had kept her burning and sleepless throughout the night. 
She had travelled up that trail because she loved him. Love had 
grown steadily in her since the night she had sent him away thinking 
the worst of her. And now his blood was on her head. “I was afraid— 
and dallied—and I have killed him.” 

She could not stand upright and look down the precipice, for 
things still heaved and shifted, so she crept to its edge on hands and 
knees. The side of the canyon was a drop into mist; nothing clung 
to that face of rock, and what lay at its base was covered by an impal- 
pable sheet. 

Not until she looked down did it occur to her that he might be 
lying there, broken, but still breathing. The thought steadied her 
brain, making it possible for her to stand up. She considered breath- 
lessly: the wind was moaning in the canyon—it would be useless to 
go down into the valley for help—the storm would be upon her before 
she got half way. . . . Possibly by going up the trail to where the 
slope was less steep she could find a way down into the canyon, and 
so save time. 

Anna hurried on. A hundred feet or so of running brought her to 
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the wider trail, with its sudden turn up the more gradual slope, but 
she kept on at the canyon’s edge, looking for a way to descend. There 
was none to which she dared trust herself. The slope that led up to 
the cabin fell away, but the canyon side was as unpromising as it was 
a few hundred feet back. 

' She turned with a sickening sense of helplessness, and looked up 
to the ledge on which stood Staunton’s cabin. Was there nothing 
for her but to go back? . . . An eddy of wind, licking up gravel as it 
went, travelled up the slope, and in its course lifted and billowed a 
yellowish something, dropped it, and, sucking along upward, disappeared 
over the rim of the ledge. It was a bit of khaki—a man’s coat. Anna 
had seen, and she was back on the trail, and speeding up the slope. 

A couple of hundred feet from the ledge on which was his cabin, 
close beside the trail, Anna came upon Staunton’s crumpled form. He 
lay face against the ground, and with arms outstretched, as if sunk 
in drunken slumber. Anna’s shaking hands turned him over and lifted 
his battered face so she could see it. One cheek was ashen, the other 
fearfully gashed, a cut that ran upward above the ear, laying the bone 
bare. His collar and shirt were stiff with blood, and his hands as cold 
as the rock against which he lay. 

Anna moaned over him, whispering his name, her cheek laid to his 
lax lips, but she could feel no breath or stir. She unbuttoned his shirt 
then, and put her ear to his breast, but she could not tell if it was 
his heart that beat or the throbbing in her own temples. The pressure 
of her cold hand told her more: there was a faint beat and a little 
warmth under her hand. ,; 

A heavier swirl of wind dusted them with sand, and Anna looked 
out over the valley, then laid her burden down and rose in desperation. 
Hundreds of small whirlwinds were twisting along over the desert 
below, lifting a gray cloud that rose high to join the low-hung sky: 
the Santa Ana was upon them, and she helpless to get him within shelter. 
She dragged at him, but she could move him only a foot or two, and 
another hail of sand stung her face, settling in Staunton’s ghastly 
wound. That was horrible. She found his handkerchief and tied it 
over the cut, then took off her skirt and bound it about his head, 
shielding his fave from the wind. Possibly she could drag him now, 
inch by inch, until they reached the cabin. 

Anna toiled, panting and breathless, for a long twenty minutes, 
shortening the distance to the ledge above by some fifty feet, then 
exhaustion and despair slackened every strained muscle. His long body 
was so terribly heavy; a little more strain, and she would be as faint 
as the dead weight she was trying to move. What was she to do? 
. . . She might go up to the cabin and try to find something with 
which to shelter him—perhaps find whiskey or brandy. But she knew 
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the force of the steadily rising wind; it would tear off any covering 
she put about him. 

She wrapped Staunton’s head more closely, then climbed the slope. 
Until the cabin stood in view, fear of the mastiff did not occur to her; 
but at sight of Kitchener waiting at the stable door, she thought of the 
dog. As she stood beset by another terror, Kitchener shifted his 
position and saw her. The horse’s soft whinny was as expressive as 
any human exclamation of joy, and the two met midway of the level 
space with a sense of mutual comfort. 

“ Kitchener!” Anna said, against his soft muzzle. “Oh, 
Kitchener!” and he answered her in animal language. 

She led him to the cabin door, for with the horse as friend surely 
the dog would not molest her. “ Napo!” she called courageously. 

There was no growl or stir, and, still clinging to Kitchener’s bridle, 
she opened the door. The cabin was unguarded. 

Anna robbed the bunk of its blankets, and a short survey showed 
her whiskey bottles and glasses on the mantel-shelf. A coil of rope 
hung by the door, and she took it, thinking that with it she might 
bind the blankets more closely about the wounded man. Kitchener 
followed at her heels as she made her way against the increasing gale, 
until she crossed the ridge. There he stopped, watching her wistfully. 
His horse-sense warned him off that precarious trail with all hell 
threatening in the sky. 

It took all of a slender girl’s strength to turn and wrap Staunton’s 
inert body. The wind had risen to a steady fury that tore the hat 
from her head. One blanket escaped her, and was borne far out over 
the canyon, where it ballooned like a parachute and as suddenly col- 
lapsed. Her hair was loosened and whipped about her as with infinite 
patience she tried to get a little of the whiskey down Staunton’s throat. 
His lax lips received it, but it only ran out at the corner of his mouth, 
and washed away the sand on his chin. Then the wind caught the 
bottle, and, rolling it down the slope, dashed it into the canyon. That 
merciless wind would blow the feeble spark of life out of his breast. 

Anna looked up with despairing eyes at the horse on the ridge 
above. “ Kitchener, if you only had hands and could lift him!” she 
prayed, and possibly it was the wind that blew the answer into her 
brain: “ But he has strength to drag him.” 

“Kitchener,” she sobbed aloud as she struggled up the slope, 
“Kitchener, youll save him—you will? I’ll tie the rope to the 
saddle, and we will drag him up.” 


In the late afternoon Anna lay with head dropped against Staunton’s 
motionless body, as deaf as he to the whistle and scream of the wind. 
Since morning she had labored over him with all the ingenuity her 
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meagre knowledge suggested. Kitchener had served her with willing 
strength; it seemed almost as if the animal knew that he was drawing 
his master’s helpless body to safety, and moved with caution. The 
entire inertia of the object he drew saved it from being bruised; it 
dragged over the ground as stolidly as a sack of wheat. 

Anna’s last tremendous effort had come when they reached the 
cabin door, and her small strength must lift his weight over the 
threshold. Only her overwhelming relief had made it possible. But 
it left her dizzy and sick. 

Yet there was more to be done: the mattress to be dragged from 
the bunk, and Staunton lifted to it; a fire to be built, and his body 
wrapped in hot blankets. Then she had washed his wound and 
bound it up as well as she could. One shoulder she found was terribly 
bruised and swollen, and she bathed it also. After many trials she 
had even succeeded in making him swallow a little whiskey and water. 
That movement of the throat was the first sign of reviving life. His 
eyelids and the muscles about his mouth had twitched slightly; there 
was the faintest stir of his pale nostrils, and a slight lift and fall of 
his chest. But that was all; he barely breathed, and then was motion- 
less, and there was nothing more she could do. 

After a time Anna heard Kitchener’s distressed whinny, and dared 
the storm long enough to open the stable-door for him. The swirling 
gusts of wind almost tore her from her feet. The valley was hidden 
in a yellow, smothering dust fog that lifted sky high. It penetrated 
her nostrils, drying up voice, breath even. Kitchener staggered under 
it, blinded, and Anna covered her face from it. She was terrified lest 
Staunton be smothered by it, and when back in the cabin again 
blanketed door and window; but already it was everywhere, making the 
air of the room thick. The storm might hold for three days, and she 
must keep the breath in his body if she could. Among the canned 
things in the cabin she found milk. Mixing it with whiskey, she forced 
a little into Staunton’s throat. 

Then she had sat for hours and watched—until the room swam 
around her, and she caught herself nodding and bent almost double. 
The desire to sink down had grown overwhelming. She had struggled 
up and walked the floor then, a staggering from side to side of the cabin, 
a long fight with nature; if she dropped she would lie like one dead, 
and the last breath might pass from him and she not know it; or 
he might for hours call for help, and be unheard. . . . But the 
pressure on her bent her back and glued her feet to the floor; she 
was giving way, sinking. . . . With a last effort of protection she 
crept across the floor, close to Staunton’s body, and clasped his lax 
fingers . . . if he stirred it must arouse her. .-. . Then for a long 
moment she lay vividly conscious, as if her body had died and left 
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her brain unhampered. . . . The storm had grown into a gigantic, 
frantic thing. It came bounding up the mountain-side, beating and 
hissing at the obstructing rocks, and leaped upon the cabin, shaking 
it with mighty hands, screaming its fury beneath the door, groping 
along the walls, and laughing evilly in at the trembling window. From 
the canyon came a ceaseless moan, rising now to a cry of agony, then 
again lowered to a mere whisper. . . . And they two lay helpless, 
incapable even of moving a finger. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DusT-LADEN night was thick on valley and mountain-side when 
Staunton sighed himself back into life. He rose through eons of 
effort, a lifting into consciousness, and a dropping-back into oblivion, 
stages of ever increasing sensation that settled finally into a knowledge 
of acute, continued pain. After a long time, counted by suffering, 
he was able to lift his eyelids. The dying lamp on the mantel-shelf 
lit the room into a hazy gloom. He lay before his own fireside. 

For a time Staunton tried to determine if the roar shot through 
by whistle and shriek was part of the ceaseless, throbbing pain that 
permeated him. Thought threatened to sink him again into unconscious- 
ness, and he mastered weakness only by a tremendous effort. He came 
feebly, step by step, to the moment on the trail when flame and agony 
had swooped upon him and dropped him into a void... . . He tried to 
turn his head, and almost fainted again from the pain caused by the 
red-hot knives that ripped up his shoulder. . . . He stirred then the 
hand that was not the one into which shot burning pain. The fingers 
of this hand were circled by something warm that slipped from them. 
By degrees he brought his hand to his head and felt of the bandages. 
Staunton knew what had happened to him: a rock had plunged from 
above and struck him down. Some one must have brought him to his 
cabin and cared for him. Was he alone now, or watched over? 

He lay quite still again. He was famished for water, for the 
heat of fever was rising. . . . He tried to speak, but made only a 
husky sound. . . . He braced himself finally for the agony of moving 
his head, his hand seeking the support of the mattress. It touched a 
soft tangle of hair—then a warm cheek—then eyes, lips, throat. 
Suddenly there was a caught breath against his wrist, a smothered 
word, and a form lifted into a sitting posture, then bent over him. 
A face, vaguely outlined, almost touched his own. 

“Mr. Staunton——?” 

Even in the deadly sickness of increased pain he knew her. “You!” 
he whispered. Emotion almost thrust him into unconsciousness. 

She was eager in her reassurance. “I am here—I found you on 
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the trail. 1 will take care of you. I fell asleep. . . . Oh, the lamp 
is gone!” 

Anna Carruthers at his fireside! There was a rustle of paper on 
the hearth, then a sudden lift of flame that warmed the gold in her hair. 
Then she was back again, close at his side. “Try to take this—a little 
milk and whiskey.” 

Staunton swallowed with great difficulty, but almost the first mouth- 
ful brought him added strength. 

“You are better?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he whispered. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was eloquent of relief. 

After a moment he asked, “ What happened ? ” 

“JT found you on the trail this morning—I thought at first that 
you were dead. . . . But you will get well now.” 

There was a pause. “Who brought me up here?” he asked. 

“T did—Kitchener and I. I put a rope around you, and Kitchener 
drew you up. . . . But don’t talk—not now,” Anna begged, in answer 
to his faint exclamation. “ You don’t know what it is to have you 
conscious again. I—I thought you might die without speaking.” 

There was a long silence, during which Staunton considered. He 
knew much of wounds and their consequences; the real danger lay 
before him. His long unconsciousness had probably been only the 
result of shock and great loss of blood. 

“Tt is storming—and night—is there no one here but you?” he 
whispered. 

“No. The storm caught me on the trail—I got you in only just 
in time.” 

“And it may last for three days, and I like this—only worse— 
what will you do?” he breathed. 

“Stay here with you. . . . Don’t talk—it will hurt you.” 

“T must—a little.” 

“ Whisper, then.” She bent so close he felt her breath. 

“How is my head cut?” 

“On one side—above the ear—and your cheek is cut, too.” 

“ Cut deep, and the dirt in it?” 

She caught her breath. “ Yes, some sand. I washed it carefully.” 

“ What ’s wrong with the shoulder? ” 

“It is bruised and swollen.” ° 

“ Broken—or the muscles torn,” he muttered. “ A rock fell on me.” 

“Can I do anything for it? I will do anything you tell me.” 

“There is nothing but to lay cold, wet cloths on it. . . . When the 
fever comes, I’ll be clean out of my head, and you here alone! ” 

“Why do you trouble about me?” she pleaded. “Only tell me 
how to take care of you. When the storm stops I will get a doctor.” 
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“Just give me milk and water—and if 1 get very bad——” he 
broke off. “It’s a fearful shame, you know, you here alone——” 

“T am not afraid—if you will only get well! I am to blame for 
what has happened.” A tear fell on his face. 

His uninjured hand groped feebly and found hers. “ You came up 
to—tell me—that I misunderstood when you said——-” He stopped. 

“Yes, yes. Oh, but don’t talk, please! . . . I came for that, and 
to warn you. I knew back there at the time we talked together, that 
he meant to hurt you, and I was too afraid of him to speak plainly 
and honestly—I only hinted. Then when I found that you had bought 
our place, I knew some such thing as this would happen to you. And 
I was a coward, and came too late.” 

He heard and understood, but his endurance had been tried to 
the utmost; the throbbing in his head become unbearable. “A little 
water,” he begged. Fever was already parching him. 

She tended him eagerly. When she was done, her hand crept to 
his and held it. His skin was hot, his fingers beginning to twitch. 
When he began to breathe heavily, she asked, “Is there nothing I can 
do to help?” 

“No,” he said, more clearly than he had yet spoken. “It’s fever 
coming on. Thank God, I’m too weak to stand up! There’ll be only 
my voice to frighten you.” After an interval he said in a higher key, 
“If I go under, there is a box over there that is sealed and addressed. 
It has a few things in it that may be good reading to my people. I 
vowed I would win a medal for courage, for every relation I possessed. 
They may inscribe ‘ Coward’ on the back if they wish.” He broke off, 
then said in his usual deep tones, “ Jove, the devil’s in the wind! . . . 
Oh, d——, Napo, stop snorting at the moon! Ah, I’d give my foot- 
hills for an hour’s sleep!” After a longer silence he sighed. “‘ She’s 
got eyes as blue as them mountains, and she looks at you straight and 
honest out of them, too.’” Then in a moment of realization his hand 
tightened on hers. “I’m wandering a bit—don’t you mind. Call my 
name, and I ’ll try to come back to you———” and he sank into incoher- 
ence, his voice now high, now a broken murmur. 

Throughout the long night the wind laughed against the window, 
snapping derisive fingers at a terrified girl, bent over a burning, 
twitching body. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


Into Anna Carruthers’s life there had been crowded much mis- 
fortune and patient endurance, else the stress of the following days 
would have deprived her of reason. 

She dared not sleep. Again and again the wounded man thrust 
aside her small strength and tried to stand. Her terror was that he 
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would escape her and plunge into the storm. Staunton would have 
done so had he had any real strength, but loss of blood had weakened 
him too much for violent delirium. It was not an inflamed wound, 
but shock and pain, that had set his faculties awry. 

He talked incessantly, his mind jerking back over the years, but 
for the most part hovering about one idea that apparently was of 
tremendous import to him. He fixed burning eyes on his terrified 
companion, and made his passionate plea. “‘ Coward ’—‘ coward,’ you 
say? . . . Don’t bandy that word about so. carelessly! What do you 
know about it? I tell you the mischief was done when I was a little 
boy in India, when the troops mutinied, and they carried me off, a 
terrified, helpless child, cowering on the neck of a horse. My ears 
were split then by the crack of shot, and the screams of the dying. 
In the moonlight I could see the figures that crept and darted under 
cover. Jt was then the mischief was done. . . . What do you know 
of subconsciousness, you ignoramuses who judge?” 

He sat up and pointed into space with a shaking finger. “You 
have your dormant half—and you—and you: a small ghost of fear, 
or a large one, or an army of them, hidden away in some disused corner 
of your brain, and a cry, a pale light, the sudden oppression of space, 
or of walls closing in upon you, and your particular ghost is up and 
has his grip on your throat. . . . Coward—perhaps—but in your 
cruel ignorance what do you really know about it!” 

It was this over and over again, while he tried to stand, as if 
to address a tribunal. It was horrible to struggle with these out- 
bursts, but the tears rolled down Anna’s cheeks when, strength gone, 
he lay back and talked huskily. He was sitting again with her on 
the hillock of sand. “ Mademoiselle, I have dusted your throne for 
you,” he said, with a faint touch of irony. Then tenderly, “ Your 
face is so white in the moonlight. . . . If you will give me my 
chance, I ’ll stay here and make a home for you. . . . Ah, listen to 
me for a moment, and try to understand! . . . They put me in the 
army—that was a settled thing—settled before I was born. The army 
for the second son—the church for the third—for ever and ever, world 
without end.” 

Then, as fever rose again, words came more easily: “They sent 
me out to fever and routine. I had fever worse than most, so they 
gave me a command in the hill country. I got back my bodily strength 
there, but the spring did n’t come back to my spirite—I lived through 
a succession of colorless days, and my nights were restless. I dreamed 
hideously, and it was always the flight from a midnight attack: I lay 
cowering with fear on the neck of a galloping horse, and hell around 
me; shots and yells and creeping figures. In my dream I was racing 
for life, with fear lashing me across the shoulders. Ugh! 
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“ And then the thing happened. We were called out at two in the . 
morning. I was dreaming, and a bit dazed when they waked me. Out- 
side it was chilly, and the light pale. I went out to it coolly enough— 
that was not the first night attack I had known. I sat my horse and 
peered into the moving shadows. Then the shot rattled around me, and 
at my command our guns spat fire, and the natives yelled. The thing 
came on me with that bellow and screaming; like a hand from behind, 
the horrible thing gripped me. It took me by the throat and strangled 
me. It loosened my joints and raised my hair—it crept down my 
spine and bathed me in sweat. I bent to my horse’s neck to escape 
the shot . . . and then I ran... .” 

He put aside her pleadings and her hands, and sat up, his tortured 
eyes on hers. “I, Arthur Staunton, sworn to her Majesty’s service, 
I cowered and ran. . . . I was sane enough in the time that followed. 
I had been obsessed by fear—whatever the cause, that was a possibility 
to me—I had been responsible for loss of life under such circumstances, 
therefore I was not fit ever again to command the lives of others. . . . 
I had no defense to make to that reasoning. . . . They judged me, and 
dismissed me the service—for cowardice . . . a light sentence some 
said———”__ His tone hurt. 

“Oh, don’t!” Anna begged. “What does all that matter now?” 

He looked at her with eyes in which fitful reason danced. “ Not 
out of this blackened strip,” he said ironically. “We are hidden here.” 

She was helpless, and he went back to his repetition. “‘ Coward,’ 
you say? Father, George, what do you know about it?” His voice 
dropped, and he touched Anna’s hand. “ Mother, they would n’t have 
me in England. I was glad, then, that you were dead—for you would 
have wanted me. I was dead, too—I buried Arthur Staunton, and began 
wandering. I meant to prove to myself that I was not what they had 
branded me. Africa, the Balkans, China—I.went wherever there was 
fighting—I applied to myself every test I knew—the medals will tell— 
until I was satisfied. I was not a coward. I was willing then that 
Arthur Staunton should come to life again——” 

So it was until fever spent itself utterly, and he lay like one dead. 
It had been fearful to struggle and plead, but with this deathlike still- 
ness there began the lengthened torture of suspense. Would he rouse out 
of unconsciousness with strength renewed, or would he linger a little, 
the feeble spark of life flicker and then die out? He might slip away — 
from her without even a whisper. 

She hung over him, unconscious of time, unmindful of the dying 
wind and the oncoming of rain; forgetful of hunger, and thirst, and 
sleep. She dared not pray aloud, or touch him, for fear that even 
so slight a shock would stop the last breath on his a But she 
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“God, let him stay . . . have pity on me!” 

In those three days her love had grown into a mighty thing, that 
surged, and urged, and desired, but it reached its height during those 
moments when his body grew so carven, his lips so colorless, and his 
cheek so sunken that she felt death brush her shoulder. Then Anna 
laid herself and her desires at the feet of Him who gives and then 
takes, and whose ways are past finding out: 

“Oh, take me—take me! But let him live!” and in that extremity 
of self-abnegation Anna Carruthers bid farewell forever to craven heart. 


Hours later Staunton stirred into consciousness with senses alert. 
It was not a grasping at consciousness and a falling-back into oblivion. 
He was broad awake—weak as a baby, but awake. He knew that it was 
rain trampling upon the roof of his cabin, and daylight sifting through 
the curtains at his window. And his eyes were not dazed; he could see 
clearly the face that bent over him. It was paper-white, with empurpled 
eyelids, around which were circles as black as bruises. Her dishevelled 
crown of red fell low on her forehead. She had walked hand in hand with 
him through his extremity, and the marks of the journey were plain 
upon her. 

“You have pulled me through,” he said simply, and her tired eyes 
filled, though she smiled. 
“ And you have come back to stay now?” 
“Yes,” he promised. 


They said little after that, for talking had made him faint, and 
Anna needed all her remaining strength to tend him. When she stood 
she staggered like a drunken man, and when she bathed his face it was 
with hands that groped uncertainly through the black mist that was 
thickening around her. Staunton noticed how livid her face was, and 
that her eyes were vacant beneath their drooping lids. He had seen men 
after battle look like that. 

“How long since the fever came on?” he asked, with sudden 
suspicion. 

It took a tremendous effort to speak: “'T'wo—nights—ago——” 

“And you haven’t slept?” he said sharply. 

Her lips moved, but could form no answer. 

“Good God! . . . Lie down here by me and sleep! ” 

Anna made her last effort. “If—I sleep—there will be no one 
to take care of you———” Her head had already sunk on her breast. 

“T can take care of myself now “—but she had passed beyond hear- 
ing; her body had dropped a dead weight against his side. He could 
not lift her, she must stay where she had fallen, but Staunton’s un- 
injured hand could reach her, and by turning his head he could see 
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her. He put the hair back from her face, and felt her breath against 
his hand; it was not faintness that had overcome her. 

It was Staunton now who kept guard; Anna slept, soft-breathing 
as a baby, through the afternoon, and until darkness wrapped them. 
Staunton felt strength steadily grow in him. And he owed it all to 
her; each breath he drew belonged to her, and the knowledge warmed 
him like fever. He reached and touched her hair. His roof sheltered 


her now, and she should never leave it; he was a derelict no longer. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Possisiy it was the stillness following upon rain-beaten night that 
waked Anna. She sat up and stared. The cabin door stood wide, 
and on its threshold was Staunton. He was clinging to the door-jamb 
and looking out over the clean-washed, radiant valley. A day or two 
more of such sunshine, and its gray nun’s garment would melt into 


When Staunton turned, Anna still sat wide-eyed. His face lighted 
with pleasure. “You see!” he said, but he came to his chair as 
uncertainly as a child learning to walk. “Still a bit shaky,” he 
added ruefully. 

Anna looked less dazed. “I must have slept a long time?” 

“ About thirteen hours, only,” he confessed. 

“But why did n’t you wake me! ” she exclaimed, in distress. 

“JT didn’t need you,” he declared lightly. “I have taken excellent 
care of myself—I have even washed and dressed. It is I who will 
care for you now.” There was no mistaking the entire look of him. 
He was eager, vibrant, expectant. 

The long rest followed by relief had taken some of the haggard 
tenseness from Anna’s face, but she looked years older; there was some- 
thing stilled and steadfast in her look and manner; like one who has 
passed through an extremity of suffering, and has emerged quieted, 
but with gratitude clasped close. Her manner was in marked contrast 
to Staunton’s restrained excitement. 

“You seem almost like yourself again,” she said. 

“Yes—only a thousand times more alive.” 

your shoulder?” 

“T think it is just badly bruised. In a day I shall be around as 
usual—this is not the first time I have been battered.” 

She turned away from his look. “I must cook something for you.” 

Staunton watched her hurried toilet. She merely washed face and 
hands, and twisted up her fallen hair. When she had prepared food 
she brought it to Staunton’s chair, and they ate together, for both were 
famished. They talked disjointedly of things that had no particular 
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connection with their thoughts; both were thinking of the moment when 
they would look more directly into each other’s eyes. 

“T went to the door to let Napo in,” Staunton remarked, “ but the 
dog ’s not about. I’ve not thought of him in all the time I ’ve lain here.” 

“You called him often in your fever. I knew Kitchener was cafe, 
for I left him loose in the stable, so he could get at the hay.” 

“Napo will forage for himself—he’ll not go hungry,” Staunton 
said absently. He was thinking that only love could have brought Anna 
to him, and that love is forgiving of much. And she was thinking 
of the moment when eagerness would be wiped from his face. 

Staunton watched her take away the dishes in silence, but when 
she returned, and with simple directness seated herself near him, he 
got to his feet. It was an odd habit of his, the desire to meet either 
joy or a blow standing. 

“T am not trying to thank you for what you have done for me,” he 
began abruptly. “Gratitude is a thing to be lived, not put into words. 
I simply belong to you from this on, whether you want me or not. 

. I love you, you know that, and if after you have heard you can——” 

She stopped him. “I know what you want to tell me—about your 
dormant half, and what it did to you. You told it all to me when you 
had fever. Perhaps if I had not been sick with fear so often, I could 
not understand. But I do—perfectly. . . . In these four days I have 
touched hands with death, and learned the power of faith, and it has 
driven fear out of me. So I am going to be honest and fearless with 
you, as I mean to be with every one I know. . . . Mr. Staunton, if I 
were free to love you, I should love you doubly for what you have 
suffered, and for the way in which you have conquered yourself. But 
I am not free. . . . I told you the other night that I belonged to 
Perry Rankin. I told the truth: I do. He is my husband.” 

Staunton stared at her like one struck with dumbness. 

Anna went on steadily. “He has forced me to keep our marriage 
a secret. He was living at the Bainses’ house, and using Mr. Bains’s 
money to buy land, and Mr. Bains’s influence to keep his position at 
the packing-house. If our marriage became known before he accom- 
plished all he wished through Mr. Bains, the whole family and most of 
Naranja would turn against him. There may have been other reasons, 
but those were the ones he gave me. . . . And when I objected, he 
threatened to let Mr. Bains take the place from Father—he had dis- 
covered how little courage I had.” She had begun firmly, but her 
voice faltered at the last. “ You—you understand now—better? I let 
you go away the other night thinking the same things of me that 
Naranja does, because I was afraid to disobey him. And I wanted you 
to leave the valley—I knew you were in danger from him . . . but I 
could not foresee that you would believe in me in spite of myself.” 
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The color had slowly ebbed from Staunton’s cheek. He groped for 
his chair and sat down, stiffly, like an old man. He sat with lips 
compressed, staring at the floor. The silence between them grew until 
he looked up. “I used to know him—in Africa—six years ago,” he said. 

“ Was he different there?” Anna asked, with a mingling of eager- 
ness and appeal. “Though I will never see him again if I can help 
it, I should like to know that he has not always been dishonest, and 
selfish, and scheming.” 

“T know you want the truth,” Staunton said, in an expressionless 
way. “His real name is John Witherall. The best I can say of him 
is that he is the son of a gentleman. He was bred for the army as I 
was, but he could never resist playing a crooked game, and such men 
have to leave the service. His family threw him over then, and he 
took to drifting like dozens of others. . . . He was scheming for 
land in Africa, just as he has been here. I spoiled his game at that 
time, and earned his hatred. He has changed in six years—I could n’t 
place him until Norris called him a water-witch. I had seen him do 
the trick. Then it all came to me. He must have recognized my 
features in the beginning, though he did not know me as Arthur 
Staunton, any more than I knew him as Perry Rankin, for until 
I had proved to myself that I had a right to take back the name I had 
disgraced, I used my mother’s name. . . . And now, to crown it all, 
he has done his best to ruin life for you.” Both his voice and eyes 
had softened to compassion. 

Anna’s lips began to quiver. “I know that better than any one 
else can. No one knows——” She stopped. 

Staunton held out his hand to her. “ Come here, dear, and tell me.” 

She sat irresolute for a moment, looking at him through swimming 
eyes; then with a smothered word she bent and hid her face against 
the arm of his chair. He put his hand on her tangled hair. “ Tell 
me,” he repeated. 

“You don’t know—you don’t know what it has been like——” 

“T can guess. . . . But you cared for him in the beginning.” 

“T didn’t realize what I was doing. It was so hard for me at 
the school, and I was beginning to be desperate over things at home. 
Our money was all gone, and Mr. Bains had the mortgage on the well. 
Every one in Naranja thought well of Perry, and I was so inexperienced. 
. . . But he knew he could approach me in only one way, and I was 
too worried not to turn to any one who offered sympathy and help. He 
took up the mortgage on the well—he appeared our friend in every 
way—lI loved him out of pure gratitude. He asked me to marry him, 
and I promised. 

“He took me riding one day, and persuaded me to go with him and 
be married. I was terrified at doing it hastily, in that way—I was 
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always terrified about everything, but I dared not talk to Mother about | 
things—it simply made her the more dazed and helpless. . . . As 
soon as we were married, I was still more frightened at what I had 
done, for he insisted that we keep the whole thing a secret. When I 
objected, I found out the sort of man I had married. . . . And each 
day I found out more. I would not go on living secretly like that—I 
could n’t. It all ended in my promising to tell no one that we were 
married, and his promising to leave me alone; but I had to have 
money for them at home, so I went to the packing-house. 

“Then you came here. From the time he saw you in the packing- 
house, he was bitter against you. He saw you with me that day in the 
grove. He followed me and came up with me on the hill where the fire 
started. He threatened me, and threatened you. For once I had 
courage, and told him if he tried me too far I would tell you every- 
thing. Then I left him, and in a few minutes the fire came over the hill. 

“J was struck dumb with fright. If he would do such a thing, he 
would stop at nothing. He would let Mr. Bains throw us out, and he 
would kill you. I asked him then to meet me on the hillside, and 
made him promise not to hurt you. To keep you safe, I was ready to 
agree to almost anything. And when you came that night I begged you - 
to keep out of his way and not come near me. But I dared not disobey 
him, and tell you that I was his wife——” 

Anna paused, then concluded unsteadily: “ When I found you had 
bought our place, fear had me again. I knew you were in terrible 
danger. I ought to have told Mr. Norris to warn you, but I dallied; 
and when I came it was too late to save you. I could only hold death 
back from you.” She struggled along, speaking with difficulty. “ After 
your fever was gone—there was a time when you stopped breathing— 
then I felt death go by my shoulder . . . and I prayed that I might be 
taken, and you left. . . . When I could see again, you had begun to 
breathe.” She smiled to cover intense emotion. “ Perhaps death took 
my frightened, irresolute self, and left a stronger in its place, for I 
mean to meet the future bravely and openly. You were not taken—that 
is happiness enough for one lifetime.” 

Staunton did not speak—it was not a moment for words. Her 
problem, and his, and Perry Rankin’s, lay in the future. He looked into 
her eyes long and gravely; then he lifted her hands and kissed them— 
once, and then again. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


But the first step into that future must be made at once; Anna 
must go down into the valley. Mid-morning was approaching, and for 
the sake of her anxious family she must go. 

“ And I am going with you,” Staunton said quietly. 
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Anna exclaimed and pleaded in vain. 

“On Kitchener’s back I shall be as safe as in this chair,” Staunton 

“It will jar you and bring on fever again. Let me go alone,” 
Anna begged, but Staunton was immovable. “J am going. The morn- 
ing has put strength into me. . . . I mean to go now and give Kitchener 
some grain, while you put together a parcel of my clothes. For the 
present, I intend to stay in the valley. Norris can take care of me.” 

Staunton did not tell her that he intended to stay near her until 
he was certain that Perry Rankin had fled the valley. Nor did he say 
that with the mastiff roaming the mountain-side she would not be safe 
on the trail. He was simply a bit masterful in the assertion of his 
will and superior judgment, and the giving of his orders; but for some 
reason it softened the tense lines in Anna’s face, and brought the color 
to her cheeks. The descent into the valley no longer appeared an ordeal. 
Anna had parted with a craven heart, but femininely dependent she 
always would be. 

Staunton made his way slowly to the stable, and found Kitchener 
shoulder-deep in hay. “ Hello, old chap! Glad to see me?” he asked, 
in answer to Kitchener’s whinny of joy. “ Well, you are not more 
contented over it than I. . . . We have a rough bit of road to travel 
yet in the future, but we’ll walk straight in the narrow way, so help 
me! .. . Here, you idiot, leave my bandaged head alone!” 

“ Better turn around and talk to something human,” said a raucous 
voice behind them, and Staunton turned on an object that was. so 
mud-encrusted, dishevelled, and haggard that he scarcely knew him. 

“ Norris!” Staunton cried. 

“T’m a sight, I know,” Norris said heavily. 

“ God !—is the trail as bad as that?” Staunton asked, aghast. 

“T ain’t come by the trail . . . and I give yu my word, I’m ’most 
done.” He leaned against the feed-box, and sought his pocket for 
his handkerchief, a movement that he checked as hastily as if his 
fingers had encountered hot coals. 

“ Here,” Staunton said, offering him his. 

He did not urge Norris to the house. He was thinking of Anna. 
Staunton had intended that only Anna and her mother and himself 
should know of those four days spent in his cabin. He was suddenly 
confronted by a difficulty, and was trying to solve it. 

Norris took the handkerchief mechanically, and wiped the mud 
from his face. He had both an exhausted and a preoccupied air. “ Yu ’ve 
been hurt,” he said, looking at the bandage about Staunton’s head. 

“Yes, an accident on the trail when I came up the other night. 
. . . But what brought you up through the mud?” Staunton was not 
prepared to say how he had come by his hurt. 
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Norris shifted his feet and looked away. “I ain’t come with no 
good news,” he began heavily. “Miss Anna’s been missing from home 
for four days. . . . I went over through the rain last night, and the first 
person I met was the German—d—— his stupid face! He told me 
Miss Anna started out for my house four mornings ago, the morning 
of the storm, and asked me as innocent as yu please when she was 
comin’ back. A spider could have knocked me flat with his off hind 
whisker! Houmsoever, I done some thinkin’. I said I reckoned she’d 
be along some time next day, and then [ did n’t let up on a gallop until 
I come into Naranja. The first person I met there told me Perry 
Rankin had n’t been seen for four days. I held my tongue, but I 
did n’t sleep none last night. It’s some hard lyin’ abed with your wife 
side of yu, askin’ yu why in thunder yu don’t sleep, and all the time 
a thing like that chokin’ yu!” He paused, sighing heavily. 

Staunton had had time to consider, and was about to speak, but 
Norris stopped him. “I know what yu think—but yu jest hear me 
out. . . . This morning before light I started out for you. I could n’t 
face poor old Carruthers alone—no, seh! . . . Nor I could n’t walk up 
that trail all shakin’ with bad feelings like I was. I ain’t gone back 
none on my determination to fight ‘obsessions’ and the like, but jest 
then I were n’t in a condition to fight nothin’—I jest slipped and slid 
up the bottom of that d——— canyon, seh, and half way up I come on him 
. . « jest Perry Rankin, seh, and still atop of him your yellow mountain 
lion. . . . There ain’t a whole bone in that man’s body, seh—and his 
face! I done covered it with my pocket handkerchief. . . . Jeams’ 
cousin!” he shivered. 

Staunton’s cheek had grown gray. “ Dead?” he said. 

“ Still as the rock he’s on.” 

Staunton turned abruptly and fumbled at Kitchener’s saddle. 
“ Napo——” he said, very low. 

“He must have been up here after yu, seh, and the dog got him.” 

“Yes, I suppose—so——” Staunton said. 

He stood for a time considering. Anna had no better friend than 
this man. 

“But Miss Anna, seh, where’s Miss Anna?” Norris was asking. 
“It’s that makes my knees weak! ” 

“Come into the house,” Staunton said abruptly. “Only, when 
you tell your story put it mildly. The man must have died almost 


before he was broken. . . . Come!” 
“ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego!” Norris exclaimed, when Anna 
raised startled eyes from the bundle she was packing. 


Some time later, after each had told his story, William Norris went 
out to Kitchener. “I’m one too many in there,” he explained, gravely 
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enough, and as he gave the horse a double quantity of oats he sighed. 
He sat himself down then and thought. But in face of that brilliant 
day death seemed utterly unreal. The sweet breeze that drifted up 
from the valley came so warm from the body of the great mother who 
was cherishing her myriads of young, quickened things. And though 
to William Norris the thought came crudely, in the way natural to him, 
it wiped gloom from his face, and set his bright blue eyes to twinkling. 

“Heigh-ho! Folks die, and others are born! The green follows 
mighty quick after the gray down there in Water-Witched Valley... . 
And if love had n’t that much drivin’ force, I wonder wherefrom we’d 
be gettin’ kiddies to people the world with? . . . Reckon in time Ill 
see little Miss Anna smilin’ brighter than ever I have; and them lines 
smoothed out of his face, too.” 


BENEDICITE 


BY WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


HEARD at eve a soft-toned bell 

| That seemed to bid the day farewell 
And brought the world of troubled care 
The calm that follows answered prayer. 


I listened to the measured beat 
Of pulsing bell-notes, low and sweet, 
And all the burdens of the day, 

That lay upon me, fell away. 


Then silence—but the soft-toned bell 
Had left the spirit of its spell 

Upen the hour, the place and me— 
A blessed benedicite. 


VoL, XCII.—30 


WALT WHITMAN, 
A POET P 


By Albert Schinz 


not, it is true, in the form of a marble statue or a bronze bust, 

but in the form of a substantial, enthusiastic, and beautiful 
work, written by a young French poet, Léon Bazalgette.* Moreover, 
the “ Leaves of Grass” were carefully translated, forming two volumes, 
while Walt’s prose will follow soon. 

How the old poet in Camden would have liked to know, before his 
death, of this recognition of his genius coming from a nation to which 
he had dedicated several “leaves” of his perfumed book, and from 
a nation whose critics—he knew—lead the world in questions of art 
and literature! Yes, he would perhaps have looked upon this token 
of respectful devotion from the land over the sea as the crowning 
event of his poetical career; or surely, at least, he would have ex- 
perienced one more of those hours of pure delight which were so 
grudgingly bestowed upon him during the seventy-three years of his 
long life,—like the one when he read the praising letter of Emerson 
after the first edition of his book, or the avenging words of O’Connor 
in “ The Good Gray Poet,” or the touching adhesion of Anne Gilchrist, 
or Swinburne’s “ Song Before Sunrise—To Walt Whitman in America,” 
or Robert Buchanan’s article in The London Daily News, or, again, 
Sarrazin’s essay in his Renaissance de la poésie anglaise! 


I. 


European critics agreed long ago that Poe and Whitman were 
the most original among the great American writers. But Poe had 
been so far a special favorite in France, because he was also more 
accessible, owing to the remarkable translation of his works by 
Baudelaire; while Whitman, owing to a translation by Schaebelitz, in 
Ziirich (1889), was more familiar to the Germans. 

Some of those people who know everything have maintained that 


*“ Walt Whitman, L’homme et son cuvre.” (Paris, Société du Meroure 
de France.) 


A SPLENDID monument has just been erected to Walt Whitman; 
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Whitman’s type of mind could not be understood by the French. 
Bazalgette’s book proves the contrary; and any one who has the slight- 
est knowledge of what has been produced in French literature in the 
second half of the nineteenth century ought to have suspected the 
truth long ago. To mention only one fact, was not Zola’s famous 
novel La Terre, this deification of Mother Earth, the truly epic 
character of which has escaped no real critic, conceived and written 
during the very same years when Whitman was working up the 
successive editions of his “ Leaves of Grass”? Furthermore, the fact 
that the peculiar charm of Whitman’s poetry had been realized early 
by various Frenchmen is proved by Th. Bentzon’s essay in the Revue 
des Deuz Mondes, 1872; by another in 1884 from the pen of Leo 
Quesnel, at the time an influential critic of the Revue Bleue; and 
by a very important chapter, already referred to, of Sarrazin in his 
Renaissance de la poésie anglaise. The latter elicited from Whitman 
himself this remark: “The essay of Sarrazin seems to me the boldest 
effort yet made for our cause.” (Kennedy’s Reminiscences, p. 61-3.)* 
But that was not enough, and a Frenchman it was to be who would 
devote several years of his life to the ambition of drawing for the 
world a life-sized picture of the author of “ Leaves of Grass.” 


II. 


BazaL@ette’s book is a bulky one—over five hundred (in 12mo.) 
pages of small print—but he wanted it so. And, by the way, is it 
not strange that it took the French poet to understand that a figure 
like Whitman could not be treated briefly; that one of the chief 
reasons why his poetry still meets with such resistance in his own 
country, is that he has never been fully explained? Not only can a 
lion not be kept in a rat-hole, but the more a man is different from 
(not necessarily greater than) the ordinary type, the more it is 
difficult for the public at large to appreciate him. Just as long as 
only shabby little books on Whitman are the only thing allowed by 
the American publishers in America—though excellent they are in 
many respects, Bliss Perry’s for example—the public will have an 
excuse to consider Whitman a mystery, or a stumbling block. 


* This essay was translated by Mr. Harrison S. Morris for Whitman; the 
latter “revised” the translation, that is to say, often quietly changed the 
original thought, and even added to it. The idea was to publish the essay 
in America; which finally was not done; but the curious document, with 
the numerous blue-pencil marks, is still in possession of Mr. Morris, at whose 
house in Oak Lane, Philadelphia, the writer saw it. 

+ Of course bulky volumes of correspondence or of Souvenirs of Whitman 
mean nothing to the public at large. They may be excellent books for 
interpretation, but they are not interpretation itself. 
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Bazalgette, before setting to work, permeated himself with the art 
of “ Leaves of Grass,” and the Olympian serenity of those poems passed 
into the style of the disciple. He had, moreover, an advantage—in this 
case an advantage—of living in a far-away country, where he could 
write undisturbed by the noise of battle still going on between ad- 
mirers and depreciators. Not that he does not know the occasions 
and misunderstandings that made his poet the centre of passionate 
discussions. He is fully informed and keen; but intentionally and 
wisely avoids extensive quotations from adverse documents as well as 
broadcast argumentation in the style of pedantic professors. He does 
not wish to soil his book with controversies brought about by malig- 
nant people. When he alludes to them, he does it so that, indirectly, 
the facts of the life and the inspiration of Whitman’s poetry have 
refuted them in advance. A book written in this spirit is, in our 
days of petty criticism, not only beautiful in itself, but—even assum- 
ing that Bazalgette is occasionally wrong—is wholesome. Why should 
we not allow ourselves to be carried away by the beauty of a subject, 
rather than be stopped by unpleasant questions? At times, however, 
Bazalgette cannot refrain from a dignified but righteous indignation ; 
e.g., when he tells the story of Harlan, the Secretary of State who 
committed the revolting indiscretion of “putting his virtuous nose 
in the desk of his subordinate,” and thus found a pretext to dispense 
with the Wound-Dresser’s services; or in some other cases when fear 
of public opinion inspired cowardly behavior in people who ought to 
have stood by the man, if not by the poet; again he judges severely 
Emerson’s son, who has endeavored to show that Whitman’s partisans 
had no right to claim Emerson as a friend to Walt: “ Edward Emerson 
tried to tarnish Walt Whitman, he tarnished only his father.” A good 
example of Bazalgette’s tact in dealing with a delicate problem is the 
chapter concerning the possible love adventure in New Orleans. 

But Bazalgette is at his best, becomes really eloquent and moving, 
in those pages where the important phases of Walt’s life are described, 
and can be discussed without unworthy reminiscences of a world of 
jealousy and slander. Of solemn beauty is the long chapter explain- 
ing with keen penetration and intelligent sympathy the gradual 
development of the poet’s genius, when he is shown to us listening 
to the rhythmical pulse of nature and life near the sea or in the 
woods, on the farm or in the workshop, on the Brooklyn ferry-boat 
or on the Avenue omnibuses, in the Broadway crowds or in the political 
meetings. And of real grandeur are the pages evoking before us 
the magnificent figure of the Wound-Dresser. They are not mere 
and dry statements of facts which are told simply because they belong 
to the life of a man; it is a powerful picture that goes straight to 
the heart, it is sober and sincere art. You see him before you, the 
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generous spender of love in those terrible Washington hospitals, you 
hear him, and, after all those years, you feel like thanking him for 
the relief of so much suffering in the hells of Death and Desolation, 
for the touching little presents given in the right spirit and thrown 
on the beds of the poor forlorn soldiers, for those letters written by 
him to parents in the name of dying children, for the strong embrace 
in his generous arms of those who sobbed far away from home thirsty 
for some human affection, for the mere silent pressing of hands to 
those who could no longer see or hear, but still appreciate that token 
of love so sublime in its simplicity. And then, at the end, the long 
story of Whitman’s own sufferings, who paid such a terrible price for 
his devotion to his fellow-men, is another subject worthy of the pen 
of his able biographer. All this part of the book, referring to Walt 
Whitman the man, is, I repeat it, admirable, and every one who has 
read it has agreed that it would be difficult indeed to do better: 
“A masterly and definitive biography that has a double value of 
erudition and of art,” says a leading Italian critic. “Truly there is 
no book on Whitman that contains so much Whitmanism,” answers 
an Englishman. “ Beautiful as the gospel of a pagan Messiah,” adds 
a young enthusiast in France. 


III. 


Let us now say a few words regarding Bazalgette’s appreciation 
of Whitman’s work as a poet. 

He writes referring to “Leaves of Grass”: “I feel well that a 
long intercourse with a revelator of such proportions will remain the 
lasting impression of my life.” . . . “ Through him all at once a whole 
continent seems to come forward and sing its own youth, and does it 
through the mouth of an Individual who seems really cut out of some 
new human material. Democracy is celebrated in unheard-of accents. In 
listening to this man, you almost think that you hear some rhapsod, 
immense and crude, who had passed unseen from antiquity unto the 
soil of America, in order to express the aspirations, the marvellous 
revelations, and the faith of modern Humanity. These frescoes, 
enormous and swarming, are like the Vedic hymns of our age. They 
are vibrating with the emotions which accompany the beginning of 
a new era.” . . . “ Whitman is like a ‘monument with unusual pro- 
portions’; and the first edition of his ‘Leaves of Grass’ will per- 
haps, on account of their ‘formidable beauty,’ a few generations 
hence, ‘rest under a glass case in the Hall of Honor of a large 
Museum, not far from Shakespeare’s first folio’; he is the Homer and 
the Pindar of the United States.” 

Those quotations, isolated from their context, may produce an im- 
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pression of decided exaggeration. I should like, however, to warn 
against hasty judgments. Everybody has had the experience repeatedly 
that the beauties of a poem or of a picture are never felt all at once, 
but that only a more careful study reveals them all. Now, those 
judgments just referred to are those of a man who has spent years 
over Whitman, and who is himself a man of far more than average 
intellectuality. Again, it is only fair to point out that, if there are 
special reasons why such Americans as Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, did not care for “ Leaves of Grass” (they need not 
be indicated here),* there are also reasons which will account for 
the specially great enthusiasm of our Frenchman: he had reached 
the age of original thinking at the time when Symbolism was triumph- 
ing in France. Now Symbolism meant a vigorous protest against 
Realism and Naturalism, and had brought about a sort of cult for 
everything that was not nature, for rare emotions, for eccentric 
characters, for artificial pleasures of life; but this reaction was carried 
to such extremes that it could not even last a whole generation, and 
Bazalgette was among the chief poets who opposed again, to Symbolism, 
a return to Nature; it was not “ Naturalism” once more, but what 
they called “ Naturism,” i.e., a return to nature not in the realistic 
but in the poetical sense of the word. So when Bazalgette one day 
(I could not tell the exact circumstances) came across Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass,” it was to be expected that he would be dazzled 
in seeing the very realization of his dreams. Having been ac- 
customed to the exquisite finish of French style, he was struck by 
a poetry in which strength obtains more than gracefulness and refine- 
ment in the description of nature, and he would be inclined occasionally 
to see merits where others would rather see defects; so while American 
poets like Lowell and Longfellow, who were acquainted with an 
American literature that often lacked finish, and who precisely wanted 
to refine this art and imitate the classical writers of the past and of 
other countries, had not much use for Whitman, to Bazalgette, on 
the contrary, the unconventional style of Whitman appeared a dis- 
tinction. 


IV. 


At the same time, if Bazalgette’s judgment of admiration for the 
artistic beauties of Whitman’s poetry can well be understood, more 
doubt might be raised with regard to another contention of our author. 
I, for one, would take exception to his views concerning Whitman’s 
originality. Let us once ask the question squarely. Has not Bazal- 


*Emerson himself did not introduce any of Whitman’s poems in his 
“ American Parnassus.” 
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gette, with many others, committed a mistake in considering Whitman 
a sort of isolated genius, the only and first who ever sang Nature, 
Humanitarianism, and Democracy, the man of the street and modern 
industry—in short, all the manifestations of human life in our days? 
As a matter of fact, has not every one of these themes been sung 
by others admirably, often better, than by Whitman? Not to speak of 
Nature—for it would be grotesque to prove that poets were found that 
became interested in Nature before the same thing occurred to Whit- 
man—we have had great humanitarian poets before Whitman who 
sang the Democratic brotherhood of all men—I quote only Victor 
Hugo (Bazalgette’s great countryman), whose bulky work rests chiefly, 
and almost exclusively, on that very idea. We have had great visionary 
poets dreaming of humanity freed from all evils and with good-will 
prevailing everywhere—I quote only Shelley. We have had great poets 
who, even at a time when it was not so easy to see the remarkable 
future open to industrialism, celebrated and prophesied the wonders 
of to-day—I quote only André Chénier, almost one hundred years 
before Whitman; or Sully-Prudhomme, and again V. Hugo (the 
latter ¢.g., with his remarkable description of the modern airship 
forty years ago). It cannot be, surely, that Whitman should be 
credited with inventing patriotic songs; for if Paul Derouléde is 
posterior to Whitman, and if Koerner is a German, Bazalgette surely 
knows of Rouget de I’Isle, or of Béranger. Again, we have had great 
men who, in prose and verse, have praised the “common people”; 
and many before us have shown in Whitman a literary offspring of 
Rousseau; and what about all the modern realists (I do not say 
naturalists), and especially men like Coppée, Whitman’s contemporary ? 
Of course, Whitman—as all poets—had his own way of singing these 
various themes, and in some cases he has been more lucky than others; 
but the only theme where Whitman can be pronounced perhaps 
original * and the one in which he is distinctly superior to others, 
is the one so well illustrated in the Responder, celebrating that form 
of brotherhood which he himself calls “virile love,” and which was 
the expression of his own “camaraderie” with the boys in the streets, 
and especially with the wounded soldiers at Washington. In any 
other topics, which are not Whitman’s special property, so to speak, 
other writers can easily be found who are just as powerful as he. 
And how could it not be so? Except for the “prosa” of his poems, 
which, as Bliss Perry very well said, are rhythmical like most poetry, 
only that in “Leaves of Grass” it is “more cunningly disguised,” 
Whitman knows no special form of rhetoric, no trick of his own, 


* Even here, Francois Coppée might be remembered, who was a con- 
temporary of Whitman. 
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if you like, as most poems have their own little personal tricks, except 
the very primitive one of repetition. His “catalogue” system often 
degenerates into pure and simple garrulity. “@O Sacred Union.” . . 

“© America, thou also a world.” ... “O vast Rondure, swimming 
in space.” . . . “O million-footed Manhattan.” . . . “Comrade 
Americanos.” One cannot help thinking, at times, that Whitman had 
the same good reason for despising the art of other poets as the 
fox of the fable for disliking a tail; or, as Lafcadio Hearn once put 
it, that Whitman is rather “roaring betimes because articulation is 
impossible.” It is only just to say that there were moments when 
Whitman himself felt his shortcomings in that line. “ Whether my 
friends claim it for me or not,” he once admitted, “I know well 
enough that in respect to pictorial talent, dramatic situations, and 
especially in verbal melody and all the conventional technique of 
poetry, not only the divine works that to-day stand ahead in the 
world’s reading, but dozens more, transcend (some of them immeasur- 
ably transcend) all I have done or could do.”* And I observe that 


among the poems taken off in editions of “Leaves of Grass” since 
1867 there is one that begins thus: 


O mater! O fils! 

O brood continental! 

O flowers of the prairies! 

O space boundless! O hum of mighty products! 

O you teeming cities! O so invincible, turbulent, proud! 
O race of the future! O wemen! 

O fathers! O you men of passion and the storm! 

O native power only! O beauty! 

O yourself! O God! O Average! 


—in all sixty-five lines, and one hundred and two O’s! One will 
say, why not take a dictionary and provide all the nouns in a few 
columns with a preceding interjection? Well, Whitman did something 
that was not essentially different. His manuscripts show that he 
used to prepare elaborate lists of words before beginning to write 
his poems; and one of the pages of his note-book reads: “Get from 
Mr. Akhurst the names of all insects and interweave a train of thought 
suitable.” 

I will not take up Whitman’s attitude toward earlier writers. 
It is evident that he did not understand very well the little he knew 
of classical literature-—and that matters little for the beauty of his 
own; but that much seems certain that Walt owes to this prac- 
tically complete ignorance of modern literature—all literature before 


him he considers “ antique” or “ feudal ”—his superb self-confidence ; 


* Quoted by B. Perry, “ Walt Whitman,” p. 301. Ses also ibid., p. 270. 
t Quoted by B. Perry, ibid., p. 305. 
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he believed sincerely that he was the first who had ever seen or under- 
stood or loved modern humanity. This extraordinarily naive belief 
allowed him to assume the prophetic air that runs all through his 
work. So great is his assurance that Bazalgette himself, who is by 
no means an ignorant, was hypnotized by it. 


V. 


One objection, however, remains to be met: Suppose that in his 
general philosophy and in his apprehension of modern civilization 
in general, Whitman sings, together with others, although not before 
others, does it not remain true that he is the one who understands 
best the America of the future? Is he not, par excellence, the 
American poet? Well, yes; probably this is right. Still, one must 
not exaggerate the importance of the remark. In what does America 
differ from other countries? It is rather difficult to answer the 
question. After you have said that America is enormously rich in 
natural resources which account for its material prosperity, and that 
America is not hampered: by traditions like European nations, which 
renders social progress easier—there is not much to add. Surely it 
cannot be a question of coachmen and tailors; and if it were in 
Whitman’s eyes, then here again we would say that his ignorance is 
his bliss; whoever has spent a day in Paris knows that one finds there 
plenty of picturesque cab- and omnibus-drivers; and in Venice, every 
one may see fine characters of gondoliers to match the ferry-boat 
pilots of the North River. So it is all very well to exclaim: “O 
America! ...O great country ...O beautiful and immense States... 
O Land of promises”—even in poetry one has the right of asking 
more precision in lyric emotion than Whitman offers when he treats 
of the greatness of his own country—which greatness, of course, 
nobody dreams of denying. 

But why should we not enjoy his poetry without comparing it 
with that of others, and deciding which is greater or more original? 
If the comparison is made, then it will become difficult to maintain 
that “ Leaves of Grass” is so very different in inspiration from that 
found in other poets of our age. There is no necessity, however, to 
approach Whitman’s work from that point of view; and even if the 
poet of Camden is not as original in thought as one would suppose 
after reading the book of Bazalgette, the latter has none the less 
deserved well of humanity in securing a place to Whitman in the 
minds and hearts of European—and possibly even American—friends 
of art. In spite of all I have said, Whitman remains with Poe, 
although for entirely different reasons, the most interesting American 
writer of the nineteenth century—Emerson by no means excepted. 
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I say not: the most eloquent, or artistic, or cultivated, or genial, 
or even the most original; I say: the most interesting. 

And if I were asked to state briefly where the interest of Whitman 
exactly lies, my answer would be that it is chiefly a psychological 
interest: Whitman shows us how a man having the soul of a great 
poet will react when thrown in the milieu of modern civilization 
without having received in his education the solid culture necessary 
to understand our age. A poet of that type will of course realize 
the gap between the man of the woods and us, but he will not be 
able to account for it except in a very crude fashion. And this 
modern world he will praise in words at times powerful, and by 
means of unexpected images which may appeal to our fancy; but 
when we look carefully into what there is back of them, we are 
bound to find them superficial and childish most of the time. He 
is a “modern bard”—very well. The trouble is that we do not 
live in an age which requires “bards,” but poets and writers of finer 
understanding than ever before, because our civilization is getting more 
complex every day. A “bard” in our society is as much of an 
anachronism as would be a Roman lictor, or a Middle-Age knight, 
or a sorcerer of some African tribe. For those reasons, I do not 
think that Whitman has any special message (to use a stereotyped 
phrase) to convey to us, but this unexpected apparition does none 
the less “interest” us very much and at times stir up our modern 


minds. 
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THE HOUR 
BY SARA TEASDALE 


CHIMES set high on the sunny tower, 
Ring on, ring on unendingly ; 
Make all the hours a single hour, 
For when the dusk begins to flower 

The man I love will come to me. 


But no, go slowly as you will; 
I should not bid you hasten so, 
For while I wait for love to come, 
Perhaps some other heart is dumb, 
Fearing her love will go. 
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By Arthur Morrison 


Author of ‘* Tales of Mean Streets,’’ ‘‘Green Ginger,”’ etc. 


when he hears the sixties of the nineteenth century spoken of as 

years of a picturesque and romantic past; when he sees the 
costumes of those days worn at fancy-dress balls, and the brocades sought 
as examples of bygone art. But the error is his own. Let him consider 
the days of even a decade later in contrast with the present time, and he 
will perceive that in daily habit and environment the seventies of that 
century are as far from us as the beginning of any earlier century from 
its end. 

If you care to rake the newspaper files of the early half of those 
seventies, you will come on the report of the trial, at the Old Bailey, of 
James Renton for the murder of Solomon Creech, a tallyman; but it is a 
dull and commonplace report, not worth the dust of the hunt. The 
tallyman had wound Renton’s wife into his net of debt, where a hundred 
more were tied already, behind her husband’s back; and, confronted at 
last with the news in the shape of a hopeless judgment summons, the 
infuriated Renton had turned on the tallyman with what chanced to be 
in his hand—a shovel—and beat him about the head with it. The verdict 
was “ Guilty,” and the sentence that which the law provides. 

So there came a certain Monday morning when a little crowd gathered 
on the pavement opposite Newgate jail to watch for the rise of the black 
flag. Another crowd, rather larger, stood by the rails of St. Sepulchre’s 
churchyard, with a backing of boys clinging to the rails themselves; for 
it was not so long since the last of the public executions, and popular 
interest in the hangman and his doings persisted. Still, it was not 
a murder of great popular repute, or the numbers would have been 
greater. 

A tallyman could expect little tenderness from such as stood in this 
crowd ; and such languid sympathy as was going was on the side of the 
murderer. “Sarve ’im right—comin’ carneyin’ round a man’s wife an’ 
gettin’ ’*im in debt,’ was the average sentiment, expressed in slight 
variants of that formula. But a pieman and a hot-pea dealer from Smith- 
field market, being in trade themselves, maintained that he—the murderer 
being now understood—had no right to kill the man, all the same; and 
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it was generally admitted, on reflection, that there was something in that, 
too; and, this equilibrium of opinion being established, the bell of St. 
Sepulchre’s broke in with its ominous toll. 

People began to watch the church clock, and the few who had watches 
pulled them out. James Renton’s life was counted out in minutes: 
fifteen, ten, five, four; then three, two, and one. The crowd was very 
quiet, and looked no longer at the clock, but at the flagstaff opposite. The 
halyard was seen to shake clear, and one or two of the older men, with 
the habit of public executions—one was the pieman—took off their hats; 
and with that the black flag broke out and rose, and James Renton’s last 
debt was paid. A curious sound, something of a loud murmur, but not 
unlike a cough, broke the silence, and a few boys shouted ; and then parts 
of the crowd scattered, but slowly at first. A knot of women, voluble, with 
willing shudders, straggled into the nearest public-house to remedy the 
“turn” they had endured; the idle stood and stared at the black flag 
till the bell had ceased tolling, and afterward ; and the rest drifted off a 
few at a time. 

Small trace of James Renton was left on the face of London, save 
in a little house of a row in a suburb; a row with little yards behind and 
long gardens in front, bright with hollyhocks and scarlet runners. One 
garden only looked neglected, as in fact it was; for it had lain untouched 
since James Renton was taken away from it; and the curtains of the little 
house were drawn close. 

In a grimy printer’s shop in Seven Dials a ragged chanter-cove, who 
reminded the shopman that a man was being hanged that morning, was 
told that no more last dying confessions would be printed, except possibly 
in some case of unusual popular excitement. “No good now,” said the 
shopman. “ Look at all them left-overs from the last—dead loss they are. 
You can ’ave ’em at yer own price, an’ cut off the tops if you like.” 

But the speculation did not attract the chanter, so that even his com- 
memoration was denied to James Renton; and the chanter’s voice was 
presently to be heard singing “ Sweet Belle Mahone” in Castle Street. 

Over Newgate prison the black flag fluttered its hour, and came down 
almost unnoticed. The traffic in the Old Bailey grew thicker, and 
wagons clustered about the carriers’ yards. The streets were filled with 
the day’s business, and the thought that a man had been hanged that 
morning was wiped from the passer’s mind. A person familiar with the 
routine might have noticed the coroner’s jury as it filtered in, and, later, 
straggled away ; but, as a fact, nobody did notice, except perchance a loaf- 
ing errand-boy. 

The jury had been gone an hour or nearly when a solitary man slipped 
quietly away from the same door—more quietly and unobtrusively than 
the jury’s meekest member. Small, mild, and insignificant in the scurry 
of the roaring street, clad in rusty black, with an ill-kept tall hat on his 
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head and a carpet bag in his hand, he passed on his way, the unnoticed 
picture of dismal commonplace. Yet here was the angel of death as it 
had met the bodily eye of many men; and James Renton not four 
hours ago. 

A small mongrel dog that had been running about uneasily among the 
legs of the people at the court-house and in the street came after the man 
at a bolt, caught him short of the corner of Ludgate Hill, and pawed 
joyfully at his legs and his carpet bag. The man stopped, surprised, and 
glanced furtively up the street behind him. Then he gave the dog a 
word and a rub of the head and went on, with the dog now trotting 
at his heels. 

Across Ludgate Hill, down to the Circus and up Fleet Street, the 
hangman went unobserved and unobservant, till, a little way beyond 
Bouverie Street, he turned through the doorway of a public-house and 
made for the innermost snuggery at the back. He carefully held the 
door to admit the dog, and was greeted by three customers already seated 
near the bar. 

These three presented a great contrast in appearance and manner 
with the hangman. They were well dressed in their different ways, and 
clearly were of a class little to be suspected of personal acquaintance with 
him. But they had their own contrasts, also, though all three were 
young men. One, quiet in dress and manner, with a keen and inquiring 
eye, would have seemed well in place in any chambers of the adjoining 
Temple or in one of the larger number of clubs in Pall Mall. The 
second, of about the same age, might also have been seen in the Temple, 
but would have been less conspicuous in a rat-pit. He wore a short drab 
overcoat, bound in very wide and shiny braid, a plaid tie, and a horse-shoe 
pin a little short of natural size, and a harassing check suit was visible 
beneath the coat. The third was a very young man, obviously under the 
tutelage of him of the plaid tie, and anxious to see life in a modest copy 
of his mentor’s apparel. 

“Ha! Old cockalorum at last,” said the man of the plaid tie. “Wed 
begun to think the jury ’d done the right thing after all and made it 
‘Wilful Murder’ against you, and you’d gone and tied yourself up, 
as was right and proper. What’s the gargle? The usual, or something 
short this time? ” 

The hangman stopped, looked thoughtfully at the bar and then 
quickly back to the speaker. “'Thankee, Mr. Crick,” he said, “I think 
I will ’ave somethin’ short this time. Mild an’ bitter’s my ’abit, as you 
know, but this time—rum cold.” 

“Done with you,” said Mr. Crick, lugging out a large cigar-case; 
“and a smoke? No? Rather have your pipe? Very well. Warren?” 
The quiet young man lifted the cigar already in his hand. “No? Then 
you, Mellor. Don’t all insult ’em.” 
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The callow youth, smiling rather uneasily, took a very black and 
deadly cigar, and lit it resolutely. 

“This is my friend Mellor,” proceeded the loquacious Crick, with a 
wave of his hand between the two. “Take a good look and tell us how 
much rope you ’d give him. He’s got the measure of all his friends, you 
know,” he went on, with a wink and a jerk of the hand toward the hang- 
man, “and I was quite flattered when I knew I should get a foot more 
drop than Warren. Hullo, whose dog? Yours?” 

“ Why, no, sir,” answered the man in black patting the dog, “ not my 
own ; b’longs toa friend. *E followed me—e’s done it afore, though not 
as far from ’ome as this. Animals takes to me, in a way; cats do. The cat 
in Newgate ’s a great pal o’ mine.” 

“ He’s scarcely a pal to be proud of,” Crick observed, with a critical 
eye to the mongrel’s lack of points. “ Pure pedigree tripehound, with a 
doormat cross, I’d guess. Well, and where’s your news? You’ve hit 
somebody under the ear with a piece of string this morning, they tell me, 
and we’ve come to hear about it—Mellor especially. Did he take it 
game?” 

“Oh, pretty well, as you might say, sir—pretty well. Nothin’ to 
grumble about, considerin’.” 

The dashing Mellor, with a somewhat glazy eye, inwardly much con- 
cerned with the black cigar, was helping himself through with cold brandy. 
“Say anythin’ to you?” he managed to ask with some appearance of 
interest. 

“ You don’t ’appen to ’a’ known ’im, sir, I s’pose? ” asked the hangman, 
turning to Mellor quickly. 

“Know him? No—of course not; did n’t know him,” replied the 
gallant youth, coughing at a gulp of brandy and regarding the cigar with 
growing apprehension. 

“ Ah, well, there was n’t much about ’im,” commented the hangman, 
with an odd air of relief. ‘“ Nobody don’t seem to ’a’ took much interest 
in ’im, else there ’d ’a’ been two or three more o’ you gents ’ere to see me. 
Now, the day when I ’tended to Cracknell for the Mile End case, the bar 
was pretty-nigh full. *E was a rum ’un, was Cracknell. I told you 
about ’im afore, but this genelman ain’t ’eard. Cracknell was a man 
very much o’ your size an’ appearance, sir,” he went on, turning again to 
the now thoroughly unhappy Mellor. “ When I comes up to ’im with the 
straps, as it might be to you, ‘ Oh,’ says ’e, ‘ you’re the bloke, are you?’ 
he says. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘I’d make a better ’angman out o’ putty,’ he 
says; an’ then—beg pardon, Mr. Crick, the genelman don’t seem very 
well.” 

The completely disorganized Mellor, as pallid a figure as ever stood 
before the man in black, gulped behind his hand, and murmured: “ Bit 
off color; eggs for breakfast ; always disagree; think I "ll go outside.” 
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“That so?” queried Crick, taking his friend by the arm. “Come 
along, then—a whiff of fresh air in the Temple. That’ll put it right.” 
And the hangman watched the aspiring youth go much as he had often 
seen a white-livered patient going, supported by a turnkey. 

“ Young gent tried hisself a bit too high with that cigar, I think,” he 
commented, turning to Warren. “I didn’t say nothin’ to offend Mr. 
Crick, did I, Mr. Warren? ” . 

“Why, no,” replied the quiet young man. “What makes you 
think so?” 

“ Well, I was a bit close about this mornin’s job, an’ I meant to be. 
I ’ve got to be careful about that—an’ there was that noo young gent, too. 
I did n’t know ’im so well, you see. I should be very sorry to offend 
genelmen as take an interest in me, but I’ve a very nice little ’ouse just 
now, with a garden, an’ I don’t want to ’ave to move. I’m partial to 
gardenin’, you see, sir, and particular interested in clove-pinks; an’ 
the ground suits clove-pinks wonderful. I ’ave to be very careful, comin’ 
an’ goin’; and, if you ’ll allow me, sir, you ’re about the only genelmen 
I know as Id let into the secret. Most of ’em’s all right, I know, but 
they talk an’ go on, and—well, any accident might let it out. I’ve ’ad to 
move once, because of a p’liceman’s wife lettin’ on, an’ I don’t want to 
move again ; besides the garden, the part suits the missis, an’ my darter ’s 
goin’ out teachin’ the pianner, an’ we’re settled very comfortable and 
friendly with the neighbors—under a special name, of course. That’s 
the great advantage of private executions, you see. Now, everybody knew 
Calcraft, through bein’ seen always in the public jobs. ’E ’ad no peace of 
*is life—always movin’. I’ve known ’im ’ooted in the street. I could 
never ’a’ stood it, bein’ a man as must ’ave peace an’ quiet. It ’ud ’a’ 
broke my ’art. So I’ve been very worried over this mornin’s job, for that 
reason. It’s a little awk’ard.” 

“What? This man Renton?” 

The mild little man nodded, and pushed his glass across the bar. 
“You see,” he explained, “he was the man next door.” 

“What? Your next-door neighbor?” 

The man in black nodded again, thoughtfully. Warren sat up and 
stared at him, with a faint whistle. 

“That ’s ’is dawg,” observed the hangman, with a third nod toward 
the animal, which pricked an ear and wagged its tail as it caught his eye. 

“°E’s a knowin’ dawg—knowin’, ain’t ye, Billy?” Billy rose and 
planted his forefeet on the hangman’s leg. “ A rare un for findin’ ’is way 
about. ’E’s often ’ad a run out with me—ain’t ye, Billy? ’E come up to 
the Old Bailey for the trial—follered Renton’s missis. And he follered. 
her again each time when she went to see Renton after the sentence, with 
the kids. There was no keepin’ ’im indoors. I reckon he pretty well 
figured it out to hisself that that was where the guv’nor was, although 
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he could n’t get in. And so it seems he’s been goin’ up there since, on 
his own, and to-day he spotted me comin’ away, an’ was after me like a 
shot. Felt a bit lonely, did ye, old chap? Ah, you’re a knowin’ card, 
Billy, but you don’t know all of it, do ye? Or you might n’t be sich a pal. 
’Ere, give ’im a biscuit.” 

The hangman rose, shifted his carpet bag against the side of the bar, 
and tapped with a coin for the biscuit. 

“ So you see,” he resumed. “I’ve been a-thinkin’ about it ever since 
the trial. I didn’t want to ’ave to move, you see. I’d been great pals 
with Jimmy Renton—he grew clove-pinks that beat anythink I ever see— 
and it was on his account I ’ad rum to-day instead o’ beer ; I felt I ought to 
celebrate it a little, you see. Well, yes, sir, youre very good. I will ’ave 
just one more. Best respects. Yes; I felt a bit sentimental about Jimmy 
Renton, bein’ a pal. His clove-pinks was best part o’ two inches across. 
I never could find out where he got his roots. He used to say ’e’d give 
me cuttin’s, but I never could grow ’em like his. He must ’a’ took ’em 
off his worst plants.” 

Warren had been staring blankly at the other’s face all through these 
remarks. Now, after a pause, he spoke. “My eyes, man!” he said. 
“What a situation! Do you mean to say that the poor wretch never 
suspected who you were till———” 

“ Not till I come to ’im this mornin’ with the straps, sir; no. I’d 
been thinkin’ about it for a week before. I’d been wonderin’ if they ’d 
mind my askin’ him where he got them roots. I thought he would n’t 
mind tellin’ me then. But they’re very particular now, all of ’em, 
Guvnor and sheriffs and all, and they might ’a’ said something about 
it. But, Lor’! I never got a chance. Jimmy went on like Bedlam, the 
moment he see me. ‘ Beck!’ he screams out—Beck ’s my private name, 
sir. You won’t mention it, will you?” 

“ Of course not. Go on.” 

“* Beck!’ he screams out, as if I was a ghost. ‘ You’re not Beck?’ 
And he went back three steps as though I’d pushed him. ‘ Good-mornin,’ 
I says, friendly as I could. ‘No ill-feelin’, I ope?’ and puts out my 
hand. But he stares all round at ’em wild, and he says, ‘ Who’s this 
man?’ he says. ‘ Ain’t it Beck?’ And they all crowded in an’ began to 
ask questions; so I told ’em. The sheriff went white as paper and begun 
talkin’ to the Guv’nor. But the Guv’nor says to me, ‘ Come, you must do 
your duty.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ says I; ‘that’s what I’ve come for. Here’s the 
straps.’ But poor old Jimmy, he was quite broke up. ‘ You never told 
me, Beck!’ he says. And then, ‘ Don’t do it, Beck!’ he says, ‘don’t do 
it!’ while I was strappin’ his arms. 

“T made it as quick a job as I could, and the warders hurried him off. 
smart. It ain’t very far, but all the way he was callin’ out, ‘ Don’t do it, 
Beck! Don’t do it!’ while the chaplain was readin’-the service.” 
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“Ugh!” ejaculated Warren, with a shudder. “Poor, poor devil!” 

“TI did my best for ’im,” said the little man in black. “I never 
spoilt a job yet, but I took double care this time, knowin’ who it was for. 
I ’tended to the machine a quarter of an hour sooner, so as to get more 
time, and I went all over everythink a dozen times with a oil-can, and 
worked the drop till it went with a touch. There wasn’t a thing I could 
think of I didn’t do, and I got it over as neat and _— as any job 
I ever did. I could n’t do less, could I?” 

“ And now will you go home and face the man’s wife?” 

“ Well, I dunno about facin’ her. She ain’t been showin’ much, and 
T expected she’d ’a’ cleared out afore now; but she ain’t. We'll be 
neighborly, o’ course; anyhow, the missis will.” 

“ And what if that woman finds out who you are?” 

“Well, I ’ope not. You see, we don’t want to move. My missis is 
a bit uneasy about it; ’as been all along.” 

Warren looked thoughtfully in the hangman’s face for a few seconds. 
Then he said, “ Of course the family’s hard up?” 

“Td say as ’ard up as never was.” 

“Well, look here, I’m not a rich man; but as far as a sovereign 
goes——” and he extended the coin. 

The man in black drew back a little. “I’d rather you give it ’em 
yourself, sir,” he said. 

Why ? 

“ Well, I dunno, sir; p’r’aps there’s more’n one reason. One thing, 
though ; the missis is sometimes a leetle curious about my pockets when 
I’m asleep ; and she don’t always understand explanations. Look here— 
I tell you what.” 

He rapped on the counter and demanded pen, ink, and an envelope. 
Then, with some labor, he inscribed an address on the envelope. “ Put a 
post-office order in that, sir,” he said, “and post it. And I’m trustin’ 
your honor about the address.” 

The door of the inner bar was thrust open, and a large female face 
appeared, under a flowery bonnet. It bent a frown on the man in black, 
jerked backward with commanding significance, and vanished. 

“ That ’s the missis,” said the hangman, reaching for his bag. “I said 
she was uneasy about this job. She wants to know. She don’t want to 
move, either. Good-mornin’, sir, and thankee.” 

Warren waited a second and then followed him out. He looked up 
Fleet Street and there saw the receding back view of a small man in 
seedy black, in the custody of a gigantic woman in a Paisley shawl, with 
a ragged dog trotting contentedly behind. 
“Good Lord!” ejaculated Mr. Warren. 
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A VISIT TO THE PALMIST 
By Katharine Metcalf Roof 


Author of ‘“The Pomegranate Seed,’’ etc. 


opposite the seer. She removes her gloves, extends her hand, 


[" palmist’s client seats herself expectantly at a small table 
and addresses the prophetess. 


Now, you must n’t tell me anything dreadful! A friend of mine 
came to you, and you frightened her so she had to go to another to get 
her mind cured. Yes, some kind of a healer. I know it isn’t the 
same thing, of course—palmistry and mind-healing—but I think one 
kind of gets them mixed up, don’t you? But if you see anything awful, 
you simply must n’t tell me. Now, I know my life line is short—oh, 
isn’t it? I always thought it was. What is that weird long thing 


made like a snake? Your pointer? How creepy! Yes, I am terri- 
bly sensitive. You see that, don’t you? No, my family never have 
understood me. How strange that you should see that right away! 

No, I don’t think I have ever had trouble with my throat—not 
serious trouble. I’ve had sore throats. Oh, yes, of course they might 
have been serious. Yes, I did have rather a severe illness when I was 
a child . . . measles, but I was awfully sick with it. 

You know how you are. 

Is that so? Do you really see that? You know, I have always 
thought I could write! You are the second palmist who has told me 
that. A gentleman told me that once, too—a friend of mine. I 
was mad at him, and he told me that after he had read my letter. 

A talent for the stage? I believe I have. Mamma always said I 
could act. I was in an entertainment at our church once. I was 
an Italian princess—no, it was a Greek goddess—and they said I was 
fine. . . . But they say it’s a wild life. 

Oh, my, is that a star? Let me look at it. Does it mean anything 
awful? Death from drowning! Now, I asked you not to tell me 
things like that——- What’s that—a square around it, that means 
it won’t happen, after all? I’m so relieved! Yes, I am nervous—do 
all those little lines mean that? I think all sensitive people are, 
don’t you? 
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The artistic temperament? Have I, really? How lovely! I’ve ~ 
read a lot about it, but I never knew I had it. A great career if I 
want it? Sometimes I ’ve thought I ’d like a career, but they say you ’re 
not so womanly when you live in the public eye, as they call it, 

Yes, I have a voice. . . . How did you know that? Really, 
that is more than coincidence! I sing in the volunteer choir in Lent, 
and the organist said to me one day, “ Miss Belle, you certainly ought 
to have your voice cultivated!” But Mamma does n’t think it needs it. 

Yes, I suppose I have a good deal of influence on other lives. 
Mamma always says I am such a strong character. . . . Hypnotic 
power! Do you really think so? How creepy, how perfectly weird! 
I should be afraid to try it. You give lessons? . . . I could de- 
velop my powers? But I think I should rather go on the stage. 

No, I don’t suppose I have had much trouble. I guess I am sort 
of lucky. I found that ring I left in the wash-room on the boat last 
week. A journey across water? You really see that? How lovely! 
I do hope it’s Europe, but it might just be the Jersey ferry, 
might n’t it? 

Attractive to the opposite sex? Well, I don’t know. . . . I’ve 
always had a pretty good time. Yes, I guess I am rather cold. And 
fastidious, yes. I suppose it is a mistake to be too much so. How 
much you do know about human nature, don’t you! Yes, I am fond 
of character study. I think there is nothing more interesting. 

No, I have n’t been married yet. You can’t always tell ardent 
attachments from marriage? No, I suppose not. I can understand 
that. How interesting it all is! Why, it’s a real art—palmistry— 
isn’t it? Oh, yes, a science too, of course. 

Yes, there was an affair about two years ago, and it is all over. A 
dark man? No, I would n’t call him dark exactly—he had blue eyes 
and light air. No, he wasn’t a regular blond; that’s what you mean, 
I understand. Yes, he was unworthy. I told Mamma afterwards I 
did n’t lose much when I lost him. Do you see anything about an- 
‘other gentleman, very blond, with long eyelashes? I thought so. He 
is marked on my line of fate? Really, how exciting! And on the 
heart-line, too! How mysterious! 

I’m to have an eventful life? . . . How interesting! As you 
say, it’s been without great tragedies as yet. But I am going to have 
them——_ Now, I told you not to tell me—— But I will live them 
down? . . . Yes, I suppose you’re right: it’s better to have a 
full life than an empty one. I’ve always wanted a full life. 

Deep love nature? Well, I guess I’m deeper than you might think. 
Yes, I am interested in that blond man. You can see that in my hand? 
Just think of that! It’s lucky we aren’t all palmists. Yes, he is 
afraid of me, I guess. I am, as you say, sort of stand-off. Touchy? 
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He does seem to be. Yes, he is paying attention to another young lady, 
but I knew it was all out of pique, as you say. I suppose I ought n’t 
to be so cold. 

What can I do to bring him around? It just lays under my 
hand? . . . How mysterious! Some small obstacle that I must 
overcome? . . . You don’t know what it is? I ought to know? 
Well, I don’t know as I do. I will if I think? . . . Then he 
really is my affinity! I always thought so. One sort of dreads to use 
that word nowadays, people say such things! But I know what you 
mean. Yes, it is a lovely thought—so sort of spiritual! 

I’ll be married inside of two years? Well, I’m not so terribly 
anxious. 

I certainly will come and tell you! What lots of things you must 
know about people! 

That’s all? ‘Two dollars? Well, I am sure it’s worth it. I 
don’t know when I have been more interested ! 


HERITAGE 


BY ELLA MORROW SOLLENBERGER 


Y sweet, why do I love thee so? 
M Since of my being thou wast part? 
For such mere way of nature, no, 
But that so like to him thou art. 


Thou hast his form, his brow, his hair; 
Like his, the color of thine eyes, 

And thy wee rose-bud lips do bear 
His charm of laughter, babywise. 


I cannot think of him away, 
Nor feel as one bereaved, alone. 
In thee he lives again each day, 
And thus I have you both, my own. - 
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FROM THE FOLD 
By Evelyn Van Buren 


I. 


“T’m not going, Ma,” Clarissa answered listlessly. “I’ve left 
school—for good this time.” 

Some commotion sounded in the chamber above the kitchen, then 
footsteps pounding downstairs, out through the next room. The kitchen 
door opened, a girl rushed in, and, yelling out, “Onward, Christian 
soldiers!” fled through the house. 

Clarissa frowned slightly. The noise her sisters made getting off to 
school was not unusual, but this morning she was out of it. Her mother 
slipped some pancakes to Clarissa’s plate, and dropped more batter on 
the griddle. 

“T’ll tell you, Ma,” Clarissa began, attacking the cakes. “ Yester- 
day I met old Mrs. Lamb. I just headed her off, too, for she was coming 
here to see me.” She cast a glance round the kitchen. 

Her mother looked, too, and moved noiselessly to pick up gloves and 
stuff them into the pocket of a coat on the wall, to gather up stray over- 
shoes and drop them into the wood-box behind the stove. 

“ What was it Mrs. Lamb wanted?” 

“Well,” continued Clarissa, “she wants me to come and help her do 
her work. Teach me to be a housekeeper, too, so she put it.” Clarissa 
smiled. 

“ Wants you for her hired girl,” Mrs. Shanley said quietly. 

She gave Clarissa more cakes, and, pushing the griddle to the back 
of the stove, poured herself a cup of coffee and sat down at the table. 
In this way Mrs. Shanley breakfasted with her family as each was ready, 
presiding first over her husband’s early meal. She was not communi- 
cative; her stately presence alone meant her sympathy and interest in 
them all—there had been nine children. 

“T know, Ma,” Clarissa answered her. “It does amount to that— 
being a hired girl. But I’ll be in a nice house, and she said I could 
settle down for all winter and feel at home, and that I might go out 
some, too. Of course, if I stayed school out to graduation in June, I 
could teach next winter some place, but there ’d be my books to buy all 
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this winter, and shoes, and a coat, and Pa’s not getting any younger, 
Ma. I think I’ll take the place.” 

“ Should n’t think Mrs. Lamb would want one out of such an ungodly 
lot,” mused Clarissa’s mother doggedly. 

“Oh, yes, that’s so—I ’d forgotten: we are a good-looking but an 
ungodly lot!” Clarissa’s imitations of old Mrs. Lamb were especially 
clever. 

“They say we’re a smart lot, too,” she added. “It’s not every 
woman can have nine, whether she wants ’em or not, and all smart as a 
whip.” 

Mrs. Shanley’s shoulders quivered a little with silent amusement; 
her emotions were habitually repressed. 

But she said moodily: 

“She got her Jonathan out of town before she wanted you for hired 
girl.” 

Clarissa became thoughtful, her eyes solemn. 

Jonathan Lamb she had loved from the beginning of her school days. 
She was six and timid ; Jonathan ten, fearless, lithe, splendid. He ousted 
the young village ruffians who hailed her as another Paddy Shanley. 

Clarissa had gone on loving Jonathan as she grew into the flower- 
like creature she was, and until two days before, without a jolt. Then 
he had met her as she came out of high-school—a custom of his—but, 
taking her this time into the little City Park, to a seat under the butter- 
nut tree with the hollow in it—the tree which had been their post-office 
long before this ground became a city park—he told her that he was 
going away. 

“ For a year,” said Jonathan. 

He seemed to have something else to say, yet dared not, and only 
took up her slim hands and kissed each one rather desperately. And as 
he bent she impulsively darted a quick kiss on the top of his bared head ; 
for his saddened manner reminded her of something, as it seemed meant 
to do. 

He was Jonathan Lamb—-son of the richest and most respectable man 
in the town—come to manhood. She remembered who she was, and that 
she had come to young womanhood. Their paths now lay apart. This 
was good-by. 

Clarissa gave a little cry, smothered it, and jumped up, dragging him 
along, and shrilling out: 

“ Oh, how I wish Id been a man! ” 

“ Why, Clarissa!” said Jonathan. 

“ Well, if you were one of eight girls, jammed in a little house——” 

She stopped. Conditions at home the Shanleys endeavored to con- 
ceal. She mistook the pain in his glance for disapproval, and said flip- 
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“Ma’s waiting for ten cents’ worth of salt pork to fry for supper. 
I must go.” 

“ Wait, Clarissa,” he begged gently. “I want to kiss you good-by!” 

First refusal, then the rushing memory of childhood-friendship came, 
and Clarissa had raised her white face. 


Now Clarissa set her mouth resolutely. “Ma,” she said shakily, “I’m 
only seventeen, and I probably don’t know my own mind. Maybe I don’t 
want Jonathan Lamb——” 

Clarissa’s mother raised her voice. 

“Young? You don’t want to wait until you’re as old as I was to 
marry, then have a lot of young ones you ’re too old to raise.” 

“We’re raised all right,” Clarissa answered; then teasingly, “ And 
were a -looking lot——”__ 

“Yes,” agreed her mother, without prejudice; “that’s true. I’ve 
‘ brought a lot into the world, but sound in mind and body and good to 
look at, the whole nine of you!” ‘Then she added dully, “If I’d been 
like some, I ’d have brought up my girls so rich folks could n’t send their 
sons so easily away from ’em! ” 

Clarissa rose and began picking up the dishes. Her mother watched 
her. She was beautiful, delicately, distinctly, gloriously. A pity she 
should miss education, yet that might come even later. Mrs. Shanley 
cast her brooding eyes round the untidy kitchen. The poor little house 
was not a befitting home. Out of it, Clarissa would have a chance. 

“You go see Mrs. Lamb, Clarissa, and talk it over,” she said sharply. 
“Go right away.” 

Mame, another daughter, came in from a neighbor’s. Mame was the 
oldest, and the only married one. Frail herself, and with her husband 
getting out of work a good deal, it had seemed best for her to come back 
home. 

“Why haven’t you started to school, Clarissa?” fretted Mame. 
“ Are n’t any of us going to finish schooling? ” 

“Mall tell you,” Clarissa answered, coming back from the bedroom 
with her hat on. 


IL. 


CLARISSA came out of the Lambs’ front door and swept the light snow 
from the wide piazza, the steps, and the stone walk down to the pavement. 

Here she paused, looked up and down the street and back at the 
Lambs’ house. It was a beauteous, pink, brick affair with gables. Down 
the street was another Lamb’s big brick house with green shades— 
Jonathan’s brother’s. Up the street was another brother’s house—of 
white stone. These boys had married suitably, Clarissa reflected. 

Suddenly, she saw some one coming, and with a final flourish of her 
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broom she moved quickly toward the house. But the front door had 
become latched, and she had to stop and ring. 

When Mrs. Lamb reached the door she heard Clarissa saying: 

“ Oh, I can’t go to-night, Wilbur. I was out last night at a party.” 

Mrs. Lamb saw a young man who stood holding his hat while he 
pleaded with Clarissa. 

“It’s to be a surprise-party dance, and I—we all want you to come, 
Clarissa.” 

Mrs. Lamb opened the door wider and thrust her thin, nervous little 
face out. 

“Good morning, Wilbur. . . . Why, you may go with Wilbur, 
Clarissa,” she said, smiling amiably. 

“Oh!” answered Clarissa. 

“Ever so much obliged to you, Mrs. Lamb,” said Wilbur happily. 
“ We won’t keep her out too late. 1’ll be here at eight, Clarissa.” 

Back in the house, carefully dusting the bric-d-brac on the parlor 
what-not, Clarissa said: 

“T should n’t have thought of going out again to-night, Mrs. Lamb.” 

“ Well, Wilbur Gardner ’s a nice fellow, and I like to see young folks 
have a good time,” Mrs. Lamb answered generously. 

She put on her glasses for closer inspection of the heavy lace curtains 
at her parlor windows. 

“ And,” she added, “ you’ve turned out a nice girl. You’ve been 
quick to learn, and you ’re clean and neat, if you are a little slow in your 
movements.” 

The little old woman gave a jerk at the window-shade to emphasize 
her own quickness. 

“ And I do think you ’re inclined to drop down with a book when you 
might be sewing.” 

Clarissa kept on dusting. 

“ You get the reading habit from your mother, don’t you, Clarissa?” 
Mrs. Lamb asked, a little diffidently. 

She had not felt free about questioning into Clarissa’s family life. 

“ That ’s to say, I ’ve always heard she read and kind—a——” 

“Let things slide,” added Clarissa. “ Yes, that’s Ma; but I want 
to tell you, Mrs. Lamb, if it hadn’t been for reading, Ma—well, Ma 
would probably have killed herself long ago! ” 

Mrs. Lamb started. 

“ Clarissa, that’s an awful thing to say!” 

Clarissa was unmoved. 

“Ma had n’t any mother instinct, and it was awful for her to have 
so many young ones and to be poor, too. She could n’t cope with us. 
Ma’s first love died, and she was weil along in years when she married 
Pa. He dotes on Ma, poor Pa—and poor Ma!” 
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For a moment Mrs. Lamb was swayed by this sympathetic glimpse 
of a woman the entire town considered a heathen. 

“ Well, why don’t you get your ma to come to church, Clarissa? Now, 
I’d get some clothes together for her-——” 

Clarissa rose from the what-not. 

“ Mrs. Lamb,” she said, “ don’t ever offer charity to my mother.” She 
laughed without intentional rudeness. “I hate to think of the conse- 
quences. I don’t want Ma more misunderstood than she is. And if all 
Christians knew the Bible as well as Ma——” 

Mrs. Lamb spoke hurriedly and nervously. 

“ Have you finished that hemming I gave you to do, Clarissa?” 

“ Yes,” answered Clarissa; “and I’ve sewed the lace on some of the 
things, too.” 

“ Clarissa,” Mrs. Lamb burst out generously, “those things are for 
you!” 

“Why, Mrs. Lamb!” breathed Clarissa, blushing in her shy way. 
“ Thank you! ” 

“T see you like things nice, and you’ve good taste, too—not giddy 
like some girls. And considering what your home is like——” Mrs. 
Lamb had gone back and was blurting out her thoughts unconsciously. 

“My home life has been a most happy one,” stated Clarissa clearly. 
“T would n’t swap my mother for anybody, nor Pa for the richest grocer 
in America. We’ve never fallen on charity, we’re honest and clean. 
There ’s a lot of us, and a good many duds kicking round the house we 
young ones ought to hang up. Meals are served at all hours—sometimes 
only a cup of tea and bread and butter, with a good book to read on the 
side. We look out for Pa’s getting enough, because he’s the chief pro- 
vider, and needs it. I must say, I get Ma’s point of view clearly, though 
she does n’t say much about it. I notice, too, she’s pretty popular with 
her kids.” 

“You ’re a good daughter,” admitted Mrs. Lamb, and with a little 
regret, “I never had a daughter!” 

“Your sons are good,” Clarissa said. “Jonathan is good.” She 
looked unwaveringly at his mother. : 

“Yes,” came faintly; “but he’s set. I’ve always had to give in to 
Jonathan.” 

Suddenly, as Clarissa moved to the window, Mrs. Lamb eyed her 
sharply. She went on quickly: 

“ Clarissa, I see how Wilbur Gardner likes you. He’s a nice, straight- 
forward, good-looking boy, as well as a rich man’s son, but he’s not a 
bit too good for you. And I want to say, you can go ahead and receive 
his attentions, and you can be married right from my house.” 

Drawing down the shade, Clarissa stood in a darkened corner; the 
flush suffusing her face, the odd little smile, were lost to her benefactress. 
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“ Wear your flowered organdie to-night, my dear,” urged Mrs. Lamb. 
“T like a light, airy dress on a girl at a party, and I’ll lend you my 
fur-lined, broadcloth coat to put right on over it.” 

That evening was a pleasant one. Clarissa’s popularity had been in- 
creasing since her advent into the Lamb household, and no one behaved 
to her as though she was the Lambs’ hired girl. 

Wilbur Gardner brought her home, gaily talkative all the way. There 
had been a new fall of snow, and, reaching the Lambs’, they found a 
man’s foot-prints along the walk to the house. 

Wilbur jested over the possibility of a robber. 

“ Good-night, Wilbur,” said Clarissa at last, her hand on the door- 
knob. 

“ Clarissa,” said he, suddenly solemn, detaining her, “I want to ask 
you something.” 

“ Wait!” she cried swiftly, and, sweeping her bare fingers along the 
porch railing, a handful of light snow sprinkled his face. 

“ Good-night, Wilbur. 1’ve had a lovely time,” she laughed. 

She opened the door, and, laughing too, he went down the steps. 

“ Next time!” he called back. 

Clarissa turned as she closed the door, and there under the hall lamp 
stood Jonathan Lamb. 

“ Why, Jonathan! ” 

Then: 

“T thought you were n’t coming back for a year,” she said. 

“Yes, he’s back unexpectedly, and now you must hurry right up to 
bed, Clarissa ”—from the head of the stairs came the voice of Mrs. Lamb, 
nervously pitched. “ Lock the door, Jonathan.” 

Clarissa passed on up the stairs obediently, leaving Jonathan like a 
wraith, his face ashy beneath the line of his close, dark hair. 


Mrs. Lamb came into the kitchen eagerly next morning. 

“ Jonathan ’s not in his room. Have you seen him this morning? ” 

“No,” answered Clarissa wonderingly. 

“T’ve overslept,” Mrs. Lamb added, eying the girl as she dished up 
bacon and fried eggs. “I was awake a long time in the night.” 

“T thought Jonathan was n’t coming back for a year,” Clarissa said, 
in the same uncomprehending tone of last night. 

“He’s just on a little visit—got homesick. He’ll go right back. 
That other branch of his father’s business needs him, too.” 

Then Mrs, Lamb asked Clarissa about the party. Clarissa broke her 
thoughtful silence, and related the gaieties of the evening before, merrily. 

“ Clarissa,” began Mrs. Lamb anxiously, “ did n’t Wilbur-——” 

Clarissa’s calm eyes raised with a gentle reminder of the impropriety 
of some questions. 
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“Did Wilbur have a good time?” fluttered faintly from the little 
woman. 

“ Yes,” laughed Clarissa ; “ and I washed his face with snow the very 
last thing.” 

This pleased Mrs. Lamb. She laughed, too. 

At noon, Mr. and Mrs. Lamb and Clarissa were at dinner when 
Jonathan came in. 

“Why, I thought you ’d stay at the store till your father got back to 
it,” his mother began. Then sharply: “ Well, why don’t you get him a 
plate, Clarissa? ” 

Clarissa rose and brought a plate from the closet. 

The meal continued silently. 

“T saw your tracks in the snow as I came up the walk last night, 
Jonathan,” said Clarissa suddenly. “ Mercy! it seems more than a month 
since I came here, counting it by the time you ’ve been gone!” 

She looked past his mother, meeting his eyes. 

“Well, you’ve had a good time, Clarissa,” Mrs. Lamb broke in. 
“ How many parties has Wilbur had you to?” 1 

“ As many as six,” laughed Clarissa, still looking at Jonathan. 

Eyes back on his plate, his hand gripping his fork so that the big 
seal on his finger raised, he devoured mouthfuls with desperate rapidity. 

“ And so you washed Wilbur’s face with snow last night—skeezicks ! ” 
Mrs. Lamb’s laughter rang high and broke into a little cackle. “1’1l bet 
he could have prevented it.” 

The little old lady began telling of her girlhood pranks then, giddily, 
rapidly. 

The meal over, Mrs. Lamb could not neglect her twice-daily duty of 
seeing her husband off to business. But she looked back as she followed 
him to the door. 

“ So you ’ve been to six parties with Wilbur Gardner! ” Jonathan said 
to Clarissa. 

“T thought you were n’t coming back for a year, Jonathan.” Clarissa 
was not thinking of Wilbur Gardner. 

Jonathan took a cigar from the box his father had left on the table. 

“ Well, don’t let my unexpected return bother you! ” he said sullenly. 

“Jonathan, are you going to smoke the house all up, too?” His 
mother came back, looking sharply from him to Clarissa. 

Jonathan left the room, and presently the house. 

Clarissa felt there was something here she did not understand. Why 
had he come back? She had ever kept her own counsel, solved her own 
problems, but thought of her mother came to her now, a feeling of home- 
sickness. 

“Clarissa,” Mrs. Lamb began desperately, when they were washing 
the dishes, “ did n’t Wilbur Gardner propose to you last night? ” 
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“T didn’t let him, Mrs. Lamb. I washed Wilbur’s face with snow 
just as he was going to ask me.” 

“Did n’t let him! Washed his face with snow just as he was going 
to propose! Clarissa!” Mrs, Lamb’s hands shook with the tumbler she 
held. 

Then suddenly, in a raised voice: “You said you saw Jonathan’s 
foot-steps in the snow as you and Wilbur came up the walk.” 
“Why, I didn’t know whose——” But Clarissa stopped, coldly. 

“Now, Clarissa,” Mrs. Lamb spoke presently, suppressing her ex- 
citement, “ you ’d better give Wilbur another chance. You ’re real young, 
but don’t be giddy an’ foolish, and lose prob’ly the best chance you ’ll 
ever get!” 

During her leisure hour in the later afternoon, Clarissa dressed and 
slipped out of the house. In Main Street she met her mother. 

“Hello, Ma! I was going home to see you. Why, Ma, aren’t you 
going to stop?” as her mother moved on. 

“ Well, I ’ve this old hat and shawl on, and we’re right before Lamb’s 
store.” Mrs. Shanley’s grave eyes were lowered consciously. 

“Ma,” demanded Clarissa, “do you think I’m ashamed of you?” 

Her hand slipping under her mother’s shawl, she drew her along. 

“ Here,” she went on, opening the bag on Mrs. Shanley’s arm. “It’s 
my month’s pay. You need it more than1 do. How’s Pa?” 

Mrs. Shanley said they were all all right, and that Clarissa’s money, 
if she did n’t need it, would buy a cord of wood and a little fresh meat— 
her pa needed a little meat. 

“Spend some on yourself, too,” Clarissa said. “And, Ma,” she 
added, as they came to a corner, “I think Ill leave Lamb’s, and come 
home for awhile. Jonathan got back last night, and his mother is n’t so 
pleasant to me. She honestly does n’t want me there now.” 

“ Jonathan got back!” Mrs. Shanley repeated. 

Clarissa nodded. 

“ Clarissa ”—a setting of the lips, then her mother went on—* why 
don’t you just take Jonathan in spite of her?” 

“ He’s not asked me to.” 

A tremor of high shoulders under the shawl. 

“ You like him enough to take him?” 

“Yes, Ma,” softly confessed Clarissa. “He’s the only one— 
Jonathan.” 

A sigh escaped Mrs. Shanley. A tender light kindled in her deep 
eyes. 
“Tt gets dark early,” she said, moving on. “Ill go on, and stop for 
the meat for supper.” 

With characteristic concealment of emotion, they parted thus, yet 
each felt deeply the ties of relationship and sympathy. And to Clarissa’s 
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mother, the little house in which they lived, had struggled to own, seemed 
suddenly a hindrance to her children. 

They would always huddle back to it, to their detriment. They were 
nearly all grown, they were capable; dispersed, there would be no re- 
minder of a slack home life, an easy-going mother. 

To have Clarissa come weakly back when she had broken away, and 
to the family that could be old Mrs. Lamb’s only objection to her, seemed 
a crisis in the mother’s life. 

Jonathan was not at home that evening for supper. 

Clarissa went to her room early, and was preparing for bed when 
again came the desire to go home. She at once redressed, and packed 
her belongings. Separated from what Mrs. Lamb had given her, they 
went easily into the old satchel she had brought. 

_As she descended the stairs, voices reached her from the dining-room, 
one—Jonathan’s—raised steady in finality. 

“ Well, there will never be any other woman, Mother, but her—but 
Clarissa Shanley!” 

Shanley. 

' The name seemed to seethe with defiance from between his teeth, and 
was taken up in faint scared echo. 

“ Shanley—a Shanley!” quivered Mrs. Lamb. 

Then wildly she protested : 

“You ’re crazy, Jonathan Lamb! And if she had n’t seen your foot- 
prints in the snow last night, she “d ’a’ taken Wilbur Gardner.” 

“Thank God she saw ’em, then! ” Jonathan broke in. 

“You ’re a fool,” his mother fiercely sobbed. 

“T am,” he answered, lowering his voice. “I knew how you feel 
about the Shanleys, did n’t I?” 

He waited. 

“ And yet I let you wheedle me into getting out of town, without a 
word to Clarissa.” He bioke out again wrathfully, reminding, “ You 
promised to bring her here and look after her—treat her as your own 
daughter—if I’d go and stay away and let you have at least six months 
to train her. She was young, and could be got out of the Shanleys’ ways. 
That was all you asked of me.” 

“ You came back! ” taunted his mother. 

“T was a fool to go,” he said. 

“ Have n’t I brought her here?” 

“T think you started out to keep your promise,” he conceded. Then, 
“Don’t you like Clarissa, Mother?” 

Only her weeping answered. 

Clarissa went noiselessly out. She ran on in the sharp cold and the 
falling snow, swinging the satchel. She ran thinking joyously of Jona- 
than. She came to the corner at which she and her mother had stood. 
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It was a parting of the ways, the poor residents from the rich. Then 
she came to the corner where, in the past, adieus had been said to 
Jonathan, he never being allowed to walk quite to her house with her. 

All of the young Shanleys dismissed friends at this corner, just where 
in the tumbling brick house lived the old Reverend Maxwell Quimby, 
unaccountably close friend of her mother’s. 

When Clarissa reached home, all were in bed. Her mother, a fitful 
sleeper, dozed on the parlor lounge. The door was never locked. Round 
the parlor stove were everybody’s shoes. She cautiously slipped hers off 
and left them there, too. The night was very cold. She stole into the 
back bedroom, undressed, and found room in the bed. She pushed a 
youthful sleeper along, threw some clothes on for covering, and nestled 
down. It seemed pleasant getting home. 


III. 


Mrs. SHANLEY awoke sharply and rose as the clock struck. She 
stood at the stove, sending a measured glance along the stove-pipe, which, 
close to the wall, passed through the ceiling into the chamber above. The 
defective chimney made it dangerous to have sufficient heat, but the cold 
had increased, the walls were thin. The icy dawn, the hour for her hus- 
band’s rising, would so soon come. 

She threw in a handful of small wood from the wood-box near-by. 
The fire-light played over her features, calm, sad. She added quartered 
logs, and sat on the edge of her couch while they caught. She was think- 
ing of Clarissa—how to keep her from clambering back. But no way 
suggested. Life’s problems had always overwhelmed. 

She shut off the drafts, and lay down wearily. Presently she slept 
again. It was not long before the odor of scorching wood roused her. 
She sprang up quickly. Behind the stove-pipe, the wall-paper was brown 
and curling back; a little line of fire popped into blaze round the pipe in 
the ceiling. 

A cry of alarm rose, but did not pass her lips. She watched the blaze 
for an instant, then turned and reached for an album on the table. She 
swiftly chose some photographs, slipping them within the bosom of her 
dress. Some treasured books, including an old Testament, she piled near 
the door. Clarissa would never come back now! 

Another glance at the blaze, now gaining headway, and she quickly 
opened the stairway door. 

“Pa!” she called. “Pa! Get up and put your clothes on. No, 
it ’s not morning ; the house is afire! Mame! ” she added, gliding quickly 
to the front bedroom. “Quick. Mame! The house is afire! ” 

There was a scream, and she turned and saw Clarissa in her night- 
gown. She stared dumbly at the girl. Clarissa ram past her to the door. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” the girl cried. 
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She turned back and grabbed her shoes. Her father came downstairs, 
then Mame and her husband appeared, then the others. 

“ Fireworks ! ” 

“ Great guns, warm at last!” 

Odd and characteristic remarks came from the frantic young Shanleys. 

“ Ma, I want to save my history of —— 

“Fire! Fire!” cried Clarissa, running to and fro. 

“ Horatio!” Paul Shanley dashed at the wall with a pail of water. 

Mrs. Shanley came from the kitchen with one. Her aim was meas- 
ured, accurate. 

“Tl throw on, Paul. You fetch fast as you can! Clarissa, when 
did you-——” 

“ Fire!” Clarissa. 

She was clinging to the old satchel. 

Neighbors quickly responded; they came like phantoms, bringing 
pails of water. Men were already on the roof. Water poured in and 
down the wall; presently the blaze was quenched. 

“ Look out, don’t wet me. I’m not afire!” 

It was Mame’s husband fretfully objecting. 

Suddenly Clarissa screamed. Before her stood Jonathan Lamb. She 
clutched her gown, tugged at her yellow braid of hair, and looked round 
at the scattered clothing, the shoes full of water. 

“How a fire can make a place look! Why, Jonathan, you’re all 
smoked up!” 

“T’ve been on the roof,” he said. “I was just coming here when the 
fire broke out. All right now. Here—here’s a coat. Come on home.” 

“ Never! ” cried Clarissa. 

Between the bobbing, half-clad figures shadowed by the blackened 
wall, gleamed her mother’s white, watching face; and in one glance 
Clarissa saw—everything. Jonathan was talking, possessively wrapping 
her in the coat. 

“My mother went to your room—missed you, Clarissa. I had come 
for you, and saw the smoke. I came to tell you—to ask you—Clarissa, 
will you marry me?” 

Clarissa looked at him, smiling. She put her hands on his shoulders. 

“ Ask—my mother! ” 

He glanced up, across the room; he drew Clarissa with him among 
the babbling, shivering, kindly neighbors. 

“Mrs. Shanley,” he began, with formality, “1I’d like to ask you for 
Clarissa.” 

Mrs. Shanley’s head reared, the deep eyes regarding him; her mouth 
quivered humorously, and the pallor of her face gave way to an earthly 
flush, as with the dawn of happiness; but she turned and, catching a 
shawl from a chair, glided swiftly out of the door. 
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Jonathan looked at Clarissa. 

“ But I will have you!” came fiercely from between his lips. 

They stood together, baffled, in silence; unable to talk; Clarissa 
frightened, wondering. Jonathan, holding her, waited, for he knew not 
what, trying himself to think. Clarissa clung to him. He begged her 
to fly with him, but she was dumb. 

The people grouped round the stove, examining the pipe, the wall. 
Some were drying up the water on the floor. Mame’s husband loudly 
blamed her mother’s carelessness. They began talking excitedly of the 
insurance money. Mame spoke of new lace curtains. 

“Oh!” suddenly cried Clarissa, pointing. “The Reverend Maxwell 
Quimby has come to the fire!” 

He had indeed, ushered forward by Mrs. Shanley. The old man’s 
costume—high boots with trousers looped awry, long black coat unevenly 
buttoned and revealing a glimpse of night apparel at the neck—betrayed 
haste. The shawl that Clarissa’s mother had snatched covered his shoul- 
ders, and a smile akin to hers lit his benign old face. Now Mrs. Shan- 
ley’s consenting eyes found Jonathan. Swiftly he understood; then, 
waving the arm that did not encircle Clarissa, he cried: 

“ Everybody, listen! Right here and now the Reverend Mr. Quimby 
will marry——” 

Mrs. Shanley nodded to them. 

“It’s with Ma’s consent,” came Clarissa’s clarion cry, as she was 
swept toward the minister. 


Without care of the morrow, the young Shanleys seized upon the 
soaked shoes laying round the stove and hurled them after Jonathan 
Lamb and his bride. A clarion voice called: 

“ Married: Jonathan Lamb to Clarissa Shanley, at the elegant home 
of the bride’s parents——” 

From the house a burst of laughter wafted out into the night, echoed 
by the vanishing Clarissa’s. 
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YOUR WAY AND MINE 


BY RICHARD KIRK 


OU, staff in hand, and pausing but to pray, 
Seek Heaven in doubt and fear; 
I, loving life, and loitering on the way, 
Learn much of Heaven here. 
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THE WIFE OF A“ LITTLELANDER” 
By Forbes Lindsay 


I looked into the bright, fresh face, framed in a homely sun- 

bonnet, and wondered how many of her sisters in the city 
would be contented as mistresses of a one-acre farm and a two-hundred- 
dollar cottage. Perhaps she divined something of my thought, for there 
was just a little touch of defiance in her voice when she spoke again. 

“ We don’t own much, to be sure, but we are independent. And how 
much better off than thousands in the great cities, struggling to make 
both ends meet—yes, and as likely as not spending more than they can 
afford, merely to keep up appearances.” 

“And you?” 

“We don’t have to pretend to be anything but what we are, and 
don’t want to. No man has any claim against us. We own our farm 
outright——” 

The least flicker of a smile leaped unbidden to my eyes. 

“To unaccustomed sight, it seems so small,” I said apologetically. 

She did not reply at once, but stood, one hand resting upon a rail, 
gazing intently across to where the purple mountains cut off the 
horizon. Little puckers over the eyebrows betrayed a thought straining 
for expression. Presently she turned to me and asked, with apparent 
irrelevancy : 

“ Where do you live?” 

“Tn Philadelphia.” 

“Do you think Philadelphia a small place?” 

“ Well, hardly.” 

“ But it is, is n’t it—compared with the rest of the world? It seems 
large to you, because when you are in it you don’t see anything else, 
Am I right?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Well, it’s something like that with us. Our lives are—are——” 

“ Centred,” I suggested. 

“Yes; our lives are centred in this little patch of land, and it 
does n’t seem so little to us. Don’t you understand?” 

I began to. And as my eyes fell upon the figure of her husband, 
absorbedly tending a lowly plant—not some exotic of the hothouse, but a 
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common vegetable—the conception crystallized. Concentration—that is 
the keynote of their lives. To them, this intensely husbanded acre is 
what his canvas is to the artist. Cellini working upon a gem, or 
Stradivarius upon a master-instrument, felt just as they do, that the 
whole wide world lay right there beneath his hand. Concentration— 
that is the secret of their happiness and success. 

“It is wonderful,” I said at length, “simply wonderful that you 
can make a living out of a mere dot of land like this.” 

“So many strangers say that,” she answered, with a laugh in which 
I detected a note of pleasurable pride. “ But there is no great secret in 
it. Every square inch of soil is made to produce as much as it can. 
It is tilled and fertilized with just as much care as the rich man’s 
gardener gives to his hothouse plants. My father has a sixteen-hundred- 
acre farm back in Vermont. One half of it is n’t turned to any account 
worth mentioning, and the other half does n’t yield one-tenth of what it 
would if it was handled in the way we handle our land. Why, one acre 
on that farm is n’t of any account at all.” 

“T see; you treat mud as a wise man treats money.” 

“Yes, and nothing is wasted. That’s another great point. I sup- 
pose you don’t know that dish-water is a fertilizer. Well, it is, and 
every drop of mine goes onto the ground where it will do some good. 
Then when it comes to marketing, we don’t need to waste a handful. 
Say we have a dollar’s worth of odd truck on hand that it would n’t 
pay to send to San Diego by itself. Our community wagon comes along 
and picks it up. It is put with other small lots of our neighbors’, and 
perhaps a carload is made up that way.” 

“ But if you can get such marvellous results from one acre, why not 
have more—say, five or ten acres?” I innocently inquired. 

“TI expected that,” she said, with a laugh that had a touch of 
derision in it. “ Everybody who comes here asks that question. We had 
the same idea when we arrived. My husband talked of buying ten acres. 
The manager said to him, ‘ Mr. Harvey, we want to sell our land, but, 
more than that, we want to see it properly worked. Now, you can’t 
handle more than one acre, to get all there is out of it—no man can. 
Try a single acre, and if you ever satisfy yourself that you are making 
it yield to the utmost possibility—why, I "Il give you five more! ” 

“Well? Has Mr. Harvey ever claimed the bonus?” 

“ Bless you, no! The harder we work our land, the more we realize 
that we are not getting anything like as much off it as it is capable 
of yielding. You see that little strawberry patch yonder? Last year that 
gave us seventy quarts, and we thought that was near its limit. This 
year we shall get eighty-five from it under the same growing conditions. 
You see, we know our land better, what kind of tillage suits it best, 
and just how much water it needs. Then, we are all the time learning 
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more about our plants. I don’t suppose you ’ll understand what I mean, 
but a flower or a vegetable is very much like a baby to me. It seems to 
have sense and intelligence. When I treat it right, it smiles and sits 
up, and almost crows. But if I do something that does n’t agree with it, 
it droops and sulks, and lets me know that it is displeased. You see, in 
this wonderful climate things respond so quickly to water and air and 
sunshine that you can soon tell whether your work is right or not.” 

I had been wondering whether such close application to the business 
of life might not be at the sacrifice of breadth of mind, and threw out a 
feeler by way of test. 

“But this constant care and thoughtful labor must keep your 
eyes so close to the ground as to shut out everything beyond your fences— 
does it not?” 

“Oh, we get the daily paper and some magazines. We know what is 
going on in the world; but I confess that a revolution in Mexico con- 
cerns me less than the price of eggs in San Diego. You see, the 
chickens are my own particular department.” 

The chickens—and there were three hundred odd of them—occupied 
no more than one-tenth of the little farm. My Littlelander’s wife ex- 
plained how a man named Philo had devised a system of keeping 
poultry in just enough space to allow them to stretch their legs. 

“Ts n’t it rather hard on the birds?” I asked. “TI really don’t know 
anything about it, but I should think that they might feel like a man 
in jail.” 

“Most of them don’t know anything about life outside the coop. 
They do well that way, and so I suppose that they must be comfortable. 
I would turn them loose in a minute if I thought that they were not. 
We don’t keep them cramped merely to save room, any more than we 
limit ourselves to one acre just to avoid buying more. The chickens are 
Littlelanders in their way. We find that the less ground they occupy, 
the better results they give. When they have a large yard to run in, 
they chase butterflies and fight for worms, and make themselves tough 
and skinny, besides wasting a whole lot of valuable time. Now, when 
they are kept in this way, they have nothing to do but eat and lay, so 
that they are doing one or the other most of the time.” 

“How much will they earn, those busy birds, in the course of a 
vear?” 

“Tn this valley, where it is summer all the time, we count on a 
dollar and a half yearly from every hen for eggs. You can call that 
clear profit, because the sale of the cockerels more than offsets the cost 
of the food and other expenses. We eat all we want. In fact, the best 
of evervthing we raise goes on our own table, and we can raise everything 
we eat but bread. To a Littlelander, good living is the first considera- 
tion. Money is of less account. We have hardly any use for it. My, 
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when I think how much the want of it used to worry us! Now we have 
no rent to pay; the grocer’s and butcher’s bills are trifles. One good 
street dress and an evening frock for wear in the city are all I need in 
the year. Plain wash dresses are what we wear mostly out here. We 
have no doctor’s bills——” 

She stopped short, and I read a solemn thanksgiving in the fervent 
upward gaze. From a neighbor, I had gathered the story of a young 
bank clerk, ailing for years and at last breaking down completely; of a 
farmer’s daughter persuading the broken husband to shake off the 
shackles of the city and seek health and a home on the soil. I had 
learned how the man, for months too feeble to handle a hoe, had gradu- 
ally won back to health, whilst the wife broke the ground, seeded it, 
and harvested the first crop. 

A glance at the face of one and the cther told that they were happy, 
contented, and care-free. And why not? The man was no longer a 
servitor at the beck and call of a master. The woman’s daily bread was 
not dependent upon his uncertain hold on a position. They were 
independent and beholden to no man. Nature was their landlord, 
exacting a reasonable payment in labor, but giving bounteous return for 
every hour of toil. 

“Do you never find the work over-hard?” 

“Never. I always rest when I feel honestly tired. Really, it is not 
harder than housework. Of course, it is much more interesting and much 
more healthful. Then there is a tremendous lot of satisfaction in 
sharing it with my husband. When he was in the bank, I tried to 
understand his business and take an interest in it, but I couldn’t. Now 
it is quite different. We are partners, and seater he does the harder 
work, I think I do my fair share.” 

“ But that takes practically all your time?” 

“ Not at all,” she said, with a slight show of impatience. “ We have 
more leisure now than ever we had, and can take it almost whenever we 
choose. If my husband were working the land alone, he would need to 
give eight hours a day to it. With me to help, he finds six sufficient, 
and I give about four. That leaves plenty of time for housework, 
sewing, reading, and different amusements.” 

She read the inquiry in my eyes. 

“Oh, we have all the diversion that is good for us. One of the 
chief features of the Littlelander scheme is a city within easy reach. 
That is for social advantages and marketing. When I was a girl on my 
father’s farm, the nearest neighbor was half a mile away. Here there 
are twenty families within five minutes’ walk of me.” 

“Then, I suppose you have your bridge-parties, sewing-circles, and 
Dorcas meetings.” 

“T don’t know about bridge, but some of our people play euchre. 
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You must come to the club-house this evening. I wish it was Monday 
night. Then we have our business meeting. Next week we are to con- 
sider the questions of starting a codperative store, grading a new road, 
and putting a fountain into the park. Women have an equal voice in 
the discussions, and vote with the men.” She glanced at the sun. 
“Now I must get lunch. Would you like to earn your meal? Yes? 
Well, take this basket, and I will show you what to gather.” 

I shall never forget that feast. The fresh fruit, the crisp, clean 
vegetables, the rich, creamy milk, would have commanded their weight 
in gold, could they have been delivered to the table of a New York 
millionaire. 

There was a simple dignity in the hospitality of these Littlelanders, 
supported by the consciousness of offering the best that the earth pro- 
duces. They made no special provision for their guest. The variety 
and abundance were characteristic of their everyday fare. Had it been 
otherwise, the plump little girl, with ruddy-brown cheeks, who came in 
from school as we were sitting down to the table, would surely have 
betrayed the fact. 

I commented on the splendid health that showed in the child’s skin 
and eyes and rounded form. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the mother; “ but Emily was not like that when we 
brought her from Chicago. I can’t think of what the free, open life has 
done for her, without pitying the little children of the city slums, poor 
hearts who pounce upon a withered flower in the gutter, and look back 
on a day in the country as a dream of paradise. Why can’t they be given 
achance? Might not the government do something? Would n’t some of 
the money spent on libraries and hospitals be better applied to putting 
those little ones where their minds and bodies would grow as God 
meant that they should? We seem to have lots of philanthropists. Why 
don’t some of them place small farms within the reach of men who have 
no money? That would be a real blessing, and I believe it would pay.” 

As I went through the tiny cottage, with its three rooms and 
sleeping porch, it was borne in upon my mind how much of our happi- 
ness depends upon non-essentials. Life without plush carpets and 
mahogany furniture would be barren to most of our wives. Here com- 
_ fort, cleanliness, convenience, were sought and secured, but not without 
regard to dainty prettiness. ‘The general effect was charming. Just how 
it was done, I can’t say. Probably the masculine mind is incapable 
of fathoming the mystery of a woman’s decorative touch. But grass 
mats, flowers, chintz, and what I believe are called dimity and dotted 
Swiss, produced an airy picture of cool, clean comeliness that appealed 
more strongly than could the ornate furnishings of any grand salon. 

“Women appear to play an important part in the Littlelander 
colony,” I commenced, when we had again stepped out onto the farm. 
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“They do. There are several here supporting themselves. In that 
green bungalow yonder Mrs. Pennell and her two daughters live. They 
have a sweet home. When Mr. Pennell suddenly died, leaving less than 
two thousand dollars to his family, it looked as if the girls were doomed 
to the usual city drudgery—work at a counter or in an office, for a 
pittance. Fortunately, some one told them of the colony. They came 
to San Ysidro and started a poultry farm. It keeps them very com- 
fortably, and if you get a chance to peep into their little cottage, you ’ll 
see that they have spare money to buy the pretty things that city women 
prize so much.” 

“T hardly suppose that there are any women farming land here?” 
I asked, prepared, however, for any revelation. 

“Not exactly,” she replied; “but you see that gorgeous mass of 
flowers beyond the school-house? A widow runs that garden without 
help. I don’t know just what she makes out of it, but I am told that it 
is one of the most profitable acres in the valley. You see, where things 
grow so fast all the year round, an enormous number of blossoms can 
be taken off an acre in a year. Mrs. Lipsitt is out at daybreak every 
morning but Sunday, cutting her flowers to send into San Diego by the 
early train.” 

“ Any other instances of feminine independence?” I inquired with 
greedy interest. 

“Oh, yes; you may have noticed a little dairy farm near the post- 
office, as you came up from the station. Well, that’s run by two dear 
old ladies. They are spinsters, and there is n’t a man about the place. 
They hire help to take the milk-cans to the depot and to bring back the 
empties—that’s all.” 

I was a little bitten by her enthusiasm and must have shown it. 

“Isn’t that fine?” she cried exultingly. “Does n’t it make you 
think better of the weaker sex? ” 

“Tt surely does,” I admitted with sincerity. “Such women deserve 
to have votes.” 

“ Bless you! ” she broke in quickly. “ You must n’t take our women 
for the mannish sort. We have n’t a suffragette among us. None of us 
wants a vote except in our little village council, and that’s not the same 
thing, because there we pass on matters that immediately concern us, 
and which we understand. 

“Do you know,” she continued meditatively, “I doubt if it is the 
ballot that women crave, so much as the chance to take part in their 
men’s work. We here know what a deal of satisfaction there is in that. 
And the men seem to get as much pleasure from the partnership as we 
do. I believe that more than half the secret of our happiness is to be 
found right there.” 

The women working the little acre farms did not appear to be 
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heavily tasked. They were engaged in seeding, irrigating (the Little- 
lander irrigates with a hose), weeding, raking, and that sort of thing. 
They took their self-imposed labor lightly, enjoyingly. And in my short 
spell of observation I had seen more than one act of neighborliness. 
Here was evidently the true community spirit, that calls for no sacrifice 
of independence. Here a natural environment fosters the best qualities 
of the individual—qualities which the artificial conditions of the city 
stunt or strangle. 

The elements of their happiness are not far to seek. They “ walk in 
the sunshine without fear of want.” Shorn of superfluities, their lives 
know no desires beyond their reach. To-day is theirs to shape at will; 
the morrow holds no dread uncertainties. What they enjoy is earned by 
honest toil, and no man can rob them of the full fruits of their labor. 

Presently I bade my Littlelanders farewell, with a strange feeling 
of envy in my heart. As I walked down the peaceful village street, 
the conviction was forced upon me that these simple people, with their 
sublime contentment, are richer than I in most that makes life worth 
the living. 


COGITATIONS 
You can drive a boy to college, but you cannot make him think. 


Some girls never learn to flirt for the same reason that fish never 
learn to swim. 


I¥ your marriage proves happy, you can say, “I told you so.” Other- 
wise every one else will say it. 


Many a man who had money to burn is sifting ashes. 


Most people are so cool in danger they shiver. 
L. A. Browne 
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THE DEMORALIZATION OF 
MRS. BARTON’S DINNER 


By Marguerite Putnam Bush 


ITH a little purring foreword that seemed quite cattish to 
W Mrs. Barton’s perturbed mind, the clock in her reception- 
room struck nine. And the dinner-hour named in her notes 

of invitation was half-past eight! 

With the exception of one guest, the party was assembled; but that 
exception, unfortunately, chanced to be the lion of the evening, Sir 
Charles Roderick. The lioness, his wife, already had arrived, and that 
her marble serenity was undisturbed by the delinquency of her mate, 
Mrs. Barton noted, admiring while she condemned. The room was 
humming with that senseless ante-dinner jargon, by which the really 
brilliant conversation is preserved for explosion later on at table. 

Mrs. Barton’s glance strayed away from Sydney Lefferts—an old 
friend who was standing in front of her, adding to the platitudinous 
murmur—and ran flashingly round the room. She was so well pleased 
with her inspection that for the moment the non-appearance of Sir 
Charles Roderick ceased to irritate. The people were wisely chosen, she 
told herself, and perfectly dressed, thank Heaven! Not a jewel too many 
among the women, and the men’s evening clothes were unmarred by 
highly decorated waistcoats, the individual taste of Fifth Avenue haber- 
dashers. 

In the planning of this dinner, she had aimed at perfection. The 
chef, the menu, the people to meet her newly-acquired friends, had been 
selected with unsparing pains. There should be nothing, she avowed, to 
jar the sensibilities of her English guests. But the hope of attaining her 
ambition grew fainter as the hour advaaced and produced no Sir Charles. 

Her glance rested on Lady Roderick, engaged at the moment in placid 
conversation with Mr. Barton. Mrs. Barton bit her lips. After all, there 
is something irritating about an Englishwoman’s composure, she decided, 
even if it is the cultured product of centuries. And she fell to wondering 
if there were any power on earth strong enough to ruffle it. 

Just then the woman whom she was watching began to move slowly 
towards her, in Mr. Barton’s escort. 

“ By St. George and the dragon, I believe it is beginning to dawn on 
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the Vere de Vere intellect that her husband is late!” breathed Lefferts 
in Mrs. Barton’s ear; and, as if to verify the supposition, Lady Roderick 
paused before her hostess and murmured: 

“ Really, you know, dear Mrs. Barton, I fancy something has hap- 
pened to detain Charles. Pray don’t wait longer for him.” 

Mrs. Barton smiled sweetly. “That we are being deprived of just 
so many delightful moments with Sir Charles as he is detained, is our 
only concern,” she graciously lied; then, catching a savage gleam in her 
husband’s eyes, and feeling a significant tap from Lefferts, she supple- 
mented hastily, “ But if it will add to your comfort-——” 

Her sentence trailed off into the air, for Barton, fearing further 
feminine parleying, at once offered his arm to Lady Roderick, and started 
the greatly delayed procession towards the dining-room. 

The nine people were barely seated when Roderick appeared, rather 
flushed and very apologetic. He slipped into the empty chair beside 
Mrs. Barton, and in his deep, English voice asked: 

“Ts there one among you brave enough to tell what he’s been think- 
ing about me the past half-hour?” 

“Why not three-quarters?” asked Lawrence Carter, with a smile, 
from the other end of the table, and receiving unperturbed a rebuking 
glance from his hostess. 

“ Jove, is it as bad as that?” exclaimed Roderick, lifting his brows. 

“T’m brave enough to tell,” declared little Mary Wister, twinkling, 
“but you are not brave enough to hear it.” 

“Naturally, my dear, we thought you were detained,” stated Lady 
Roderick calmly. 

“ Naturally, Julianna,” agreed her husband, with a sweeping bow; - 
then, addressing his hostess, though not exclusively, he said in a humble 
voice: “Shall I be forgiven if I entertain you with one of the most 
thrilling stories of imposture of modern times? ” 

“ More than forgiven—blessed,” Mrs. Barton enthusiastically assured 
him. 

“A clever dodge, Roderick,” drawled Lefferts, over his soup. 

“T do hope it is going to be something more exciting than a runaway 
wife; that is so commonplace,” fervently observed Mrs. Carter. 

“Well, rather!” cried Roderick, in well-simulated indignation ; 
then lowering his voice to a whisper: “Stolen money—stolen bonds— 
stolen jewels—stolen names! Detectives—Scotland Yard—Burns!” he 
hissed dramatically. 

Mrs. Barton treated the narrator to a gay smile. Thanks to him, 
the dinner was going off with a snap, after all. 

“Ts this fiction, Charles,” asked Lady Roderick, in a wet-blanket 
voice, “ to cover your tardiness? ” 
“ My word, no! True as steel.” 
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“ Not referring to the monopoly,” murmured Lefferts to Mary Wister. 

“ And furthermore, Julianna,” continued the story-teller, “ now pre- 
pare for a bombshell: we know the people concerned ! ” 

“Indeed!” observed Julianna, so placidly that Mrs. Barton’s glance 
was again directed to her, and she definitely decided that nothing in this 
world or the next could disturb the Englishwoman’s inherited compla- 
cency. In withdrawing her eyes, she encountered Roderick’s, and fancied 
she detected an appreciative twinkle. She became sure of the twinkle 
the next instant when he leaned forward and said: 

“Do you not feel the slightest curiosity, my dear, to know who the 
impostors are?” 

Lady Roderick served herself very carefully to fish, then, “ It seems 
to be a rather nasty affair, and therefore the less said about it, the 
better,” she replied, elevating her chin. At that identical moment, the 
butler lowered the sauce-boat, and Mrs. Barton, horrified and helpless, 
saw it overturn, deluging her favored guest with its steaming contents! 

Chaos followed the disaster. The panic-stricken butler seized the ends 
of the table-cloth and tried to stem the yellow tide. Hysterical gasps, 
the outcome of smothered laughter, escaped the women’s lips. Every 
man at table rushed from his place, serviette in hand, to assist in the 
sopping-up process. Host and hostess—tragic, wrathful, humiliated— 
met behind the victim’s chair and offered, in duet, apologies they knew 
to be worthless. 

“ Greedy Julianna!” cried Roderick jovosely, surveying his dripping 
mate. “ All the sauce was not meant for you.” 

Every one laughed, grateful for the chance—every one but the 
three people most vitally concerned. Mrs. Barton glared at the butler— 
a good old man who had waited on her since childhood. Killing was too 
merciful, she said to herself savagely ; he ought to be half-killed and left 
writhing. Barton, eying the servant critically, decided against drunken- 
ness, and wondered if he were developing epilepsy. 

Lady Roderick rose—her stateliness, her dignity, unimpaired ; but her 
frock—reeking with Bechamel sauce; and those gleaming shoulders, 
burned scarlet; and her regal head . . . 

“T am very sorry, dear Mrs. Barton,” she said, extending her lips 
to a mechanical smile, “ but really, you know, I am afraid Charles will 
have to take me back to our hotel.” 

After the front door had closed upon the distinguished guests of the 
evening, host and hostess exchanged savage glances; then Mrs. Barton 
addressed the table, round which now only intimate friends were gathered. 

“Oh, you all may laugh,” she said drily. “You know you are 
dying to.” 

“We really didn’t intend to give a vaudeville show this evening,” 
declared Barton, with a rueful grin, “but so long as we ’ve been forced 
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into it, let’s treat it as such;” whereupon the graceless man joined 
in the explosive laughter of his guests. 

“T don’t blame any one for laughing, who is not responsible, but how 
you can laugh, George, is a mystery to me,” Mrs. Barton rebuked her 
husband. “ Having completely ruined the most perfect dress I’ve ever 
seen, and——” 

“The most perfect shoulders,” interpolated Lefferts. 

She flashed a censuring glance at him. “ Don’t make a joke of it, I 
beg of you. It’s a tragedy to me.” (“'There’s no fiend like an old 
friend,” she said to herself angrily.) 

“But, Mabel dear,” Mrs. Carter expostulated, winking away tears 
of mirth, “ did you see her hair? Just plastered, as if she were in the 
midst of a shampoo; ” and her laughter rippled forth again. 

“And she never blinked,” proclaimed little Mary Wister solemnly. 
“One would think she was accustomed to being boiled in oil daily.” 

“The result of blue-blood ancestry,” asserted Mrs. Barton. “ We 
Americans, contrasted with the old world’s aristocrats, seem still to be 
hanging by our tails.” 

Her lips remained parted, her tongue prolonged the sibilant, her eyes 
widened; for the door she was facing had suddenly opened, and a 
short, dark, important-looking man had stepped unannounced into the 
room, followed by a servant of the house, who seemed to be in a state 
of mental anguish. 

Barton rose—amid breathless silence—and said sternly, “I demand 
a good and sufficient reason for the liberty you ’ve taken.” 

From the sharp eyes of the intruder there came a glance which swept 
the room like a search-light. 

Then, “ Lost ’em, by George!” he ejaculated, while a disgusted ex- 
pression settled over his keen face. “ Now, now, be calm, sir; be calm,” 
he admonished Barton, waving a hand in the air, palm downwards, with 
a gentle, stroking motion. “You ’ve been entertaining two of the big- 
gest crooks out of jail. There ain’t anything they haven’t stolen, from 
their names up to government bonds. They war n’t even married—beg- 
ging your pardon, ma’am—Pixy Judd and Aurelia Mitchley are some 
of their names. We just tracked ’em with help from Scotland Yard, 
but Judd got wind of it about an hour ago—cable from a pal in London 
—and they ’ve made off. Your servant here told me they ’d left the 
house, but the chief sent me in to make sure.” 

Then the Tower of Babel disgorged itself in the dining-room, but 
above the cannonade of questions, above the shrieks of treble laughter 
of the women and the bass-viol notes of the men, over and above every 
kind of noise that can be produced by human beings in a moment of 
delirious excitement, there arose the voice of the half-crazed and 
righteously angry butler : 
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“She hit it a-purpose,” he shouted, his eyes blazing through blister- 
ing tears. “She h’upped her shoulder and hit it a-purpose. I thought 
‘ it was h’accidental, but she hit it a-purpose.” Then, “D—— her!” 
came with a strong finish from the old servant's quivering lips, which 
completed the demoralization of Mrs. Barton’s dinner. 


ARISTOCRACY 
By Ellis O. fones 
W HAT America needs more than anything else is an aristocracy, 


an aristocracy worthy of the name, an up-to-date aristocracy, 

an aristocracy of which we may be justly proud, which we may 
exhibit to foreigners and visitors from other planets, which we may 
emulate without qualm or reservation. No nation can succeed without 
an aristocracy. 

Such an aristocracy is not easy to get. One of the best aristocracies 
we ever had in this country was the one created by the American revolu- 
tion. The Daughters (and other legitimate offspring) of the American 
Revolution have done good service, and they are entitled to our boundless 

; gratitude, but they have become too numerous and too attenuated. 

Of course they are not to blame. The trouble is that that historical 
event has become too remote. Leaving out of consideration the multitude 
of spurious claimants to honorable connection with that famous schism, 

, there still remains an excessive number. This would be true of any 

aristocratic basis which was so remote in point of time. This is seen 

more clearly when we reflect that the Daughters of the Capture of Troy 
and the Daughters of the Fall of Babylon, great as these events were, 
have entirely disappeared as aristocratic underpinning. 

If we are going to have in this country an aristocracy worthy of our 
potentialities, we must find some modern way. Our commercial aristoc- 
racy will not do. It doesn’t possess enough spirit of self-sacrifice. We 
do not go so far as to suggest a new revolution or even a Fall of New 
York. Both of these might seem too sanguinary. Before we have ‘ 
revolution, we must be quite sure that something must revolve. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that we need an essentially modern 
aristocracy, one full of vim and virility, one that can be easily recognized 

without the aid of genealogists, antiquarians, oldest living residents, 

Bradstreet’s, or curators of the Halls of Fame. That a basis for such 

a new national heroism lurks somewhere in the confines of this broad 

land, we earpestly believe. 
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THE LAST OF HIS BLOOD 
By Mary Hart 


> 


WELL, of all dogs, it stands confess’d, 
Your English bulldogs are the best; 

I say it, and will set my hand to’t, 
Cambden records it, and I ’ll stand to ’t. 
—Smart. 


LTOGETHER, it was a black night outside. The forked winter 
branches of the trees finely veined a sky but sparsely pierced by 
stars; electric lights gleamed weakly at regular intervals, throw- 

ing more into the background Carl Belnord’s straggling old home with 
its great colonial pillars and winding drives. Only the trim modern 
stables far in the rear showed evidences of activity; the house itself was 
in complete darkness, save for a light that showed fitfully through the 
library windows. 

Within, round a great open fireplace, were grouped, in relief, three 
men, smoking in the silence of congeniality. Carl Belnord, master of the 
house, broke the stillness as if in continuation of some spoken word. 

“They are the most interesting, the most perfect breed of dogs in the 
world,” he said, “ and the most misunderstood. Look at Lady Primrose 
here.” And from close under his great leather chair a huge, burdensome 
dog rose slowly at sound of her name. Her head was large—too large 
in proportion to her body—her muzzle black and much underhung, and 
both head and neck were covered with quantities of loose skin. 

“ Look,” continued Belnord, “ at the power in that head, those muscu- 
lar shoulders, that great chest, strong loin, and terrible claws, and then 
tell me if it means nothing but so many points in a show—so many blue 
ribbons. Marsden,” he went on in measured, emphatic tones, “ this pro- 
digious squatty ugliness is no more an accident than her gentleness. The 
bulldog derived his name from being useful in bull-baiting. The sport 
was popular through centuries, with all classes, even the nobility, magis- 
trates, and clergy. As early as the fourth century those jaws pinned and 
held down a bull by the ear—the bull-baiting dog is sixteen hundred 
years old! Moreover, with humans he was simple, fond, inoffensive, quiet, 
good-tempered, and harmless. He was nurtured with the breeders’ and 
farmers’ children, and loved by all; and he knew no fear. That one last 
trait was the foundation of bull-baiting. It meant merely training the 
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dog physically to such a point as made it possible for him to catch 
and hold a bull, and he had within him the courage to do it. So matches 
were made and great journeys taken to witness dogs tossed forty feet in 
air on the horns of bulls bred fierce and powerful to make the sport inter- 
esting. Some dogs clung till their teeth broke, and many were killed, 
but none quit. The best with deadly grip held down the bull; and the 
progeny of these were brought to taste the blood that flowed from the 
mangled carcass. As a final proof of his loyalty and courage, an old 
dog who had gotten his grip was often cut to pieces by his master, without — 
loosening his hold.” 

“But, Belnord,” interposed one of his listeners skeptically, “the 
modern bulldog is a caricature. He would have no chance at all—he 
would be quite incapable of these feats; his dwarfed body and limbs 
would not only prevent his ever being able to catch an infuriated bull, 
but would make impossible his escape.” 

“He might not make good his escape, because he’d never try,” 
retorted Belnord, “ and he ’d never know it if he was beaten. There are, 
to this day, in Spain, a few gigantic replicas of our present dog (descend- 
ants of a common English ancestor) who meet and conquer in the arena 
a fierce unfettered bull. It was in England, to make the better sport, 
that the dog was bred smaller, to show all the greater courage in con- 
quering the bull. Then,” he continued grimly, “ years of practice proving 
that the bull had more difficulty in throwing off a short-nosed dog, that 
the short nose afforded a closer grip, the mastiff nose with which the 
bulldog began life was gradually eliminated ; the breeding for points was 
begun, and grew to the excess that they became deformities—an insult to 
nature. The English bulldog has degenerated to a pitiable uselessness 
physically—pitiable because he still holds close in his heart the old 
blindness to danger—that fearless courage with all the brute creation and 
the gentleness with humans.” 

“ Belnord,” said the third man, a dwarfed, shadow-like creature, “I 
have n’t heard you warm up to anything so for ten years. You’ve not 
forsaken the world, after all. And, now that we’re on the subject, how 
about those last year puppies of Lady’s—turn out all right?” 

“That ’s what I was leading up to, Goodrich. One of them was 
weakly—died ; the other’s a wonder—body like a lion, head like a 
monstrosity. Now, I wonder—I wonder if any of the old instinct slum- 
bers in the blood. Take this same pup in his prime, given the oppor- 
tunity, would that innate hatred awaken?” 

“Gad, if Belnord is n’t going in for bull-fights!” laughed Marsden. 
“But, Carl, you’ve got me—let’s see the pup. The seven-forty shall 
go without me in the morning for the first time in five years.” 

“ Marsden, you ’re enlisted in the cause. Ill have Wellington bring 
the pup in. 
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“Hello! Hello! . . . Yes, it’s Mr. Belnord. That you, James? 

é No, Mr. Marsden isn’t quite ready, but you can come round— 
and, James, tell Wellington to bring in the bull pup. . . . Yes, he’ll 
know. That’s all. 

“ And now ”—standing confidently before them and accentuating his 
words by a swinging drive of his mighty closed fist—“ for the sake of the 
sport, for the’sake of the science, for the sake of the dog, I’m going to 
make a wager. I believe that the old grit lives, and I wager that one 
year from now, at the maturity of this pup, without training, he will 
catch and hold down an unfettered bull.” 

“T get you, Carl,” said Marston, rising excitedly. 

“ And I,” agreed Goodrich. 

“The stakes,” added Belnord forcefully, “are the pup’s life: he will 
either win out or be killed—there is no other possible issue.” i 

The telephone-bell in the darkness behind them interrupted with 
startling insistence. 

“Hello! . . . Yes, Wellington. . . . That’s right, it’s the 
bull pup I want—bring him around. . . . What? I don’t under- 
stand. . . . Wait, I can’t hear. . . . What the devil’s the mat- 
ter with you, Wellington? I mean the other one—the big fellow. 

It’s impossible! . . . Why, when? . . 
The receiver dropped from his hand, and he paced the room excitedly, 
and, without halting, continued abruptly: 

“ Boys, it ’s all off—the pup ’s dead—died a week ago of distemper ; ” 
and, as his friends closed round him in surprise: “ Can’t you see? It’s 
over, that’s all. Just a little hobby of mine gone wrong.” 

Marston faced him, laying both hands on his shoulders. 

“My car’s ready, Belnord. I’m sorry—I ’m—— 

“Thanks, pardner,” rejoined Belnord cheerfully. “Only a hobby 
of mine. Good-night, good-night, Goodrich. Take the south drive,” he 
called after them. “The other’s torn up.” 

The massive doors closed noiselessly. 

“T’ve always thought,” asseverated Phil Marston to his friend, as 
the two men settled themselves in the car, “and will think, that that 
groom, Wellington Wilkins, has in him the makings of a d—— fine liar.” 

Belnord, once more before the dying fire, pulled long on his calabash 
pipe, the dog close beside him. “A brute that is all brute, Lady,” he 
said, stroking her, “is loyal to none. A brute instinct in a nature gentle 
as yours would be all the harder to kill. Gentle natures are the most 
tenacious and stubborn in the world—I found that out once before, eh, 
my Lady ?—just ten years ago. Yes ”—laying aside his pipe and holding 
her head in both his hands—“ I ’d wager my soul the old instinct is there, 
right back of the kindest brown eyes in the world.” 

A gaunt clock struck three gloomily and sonorously. 
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A falling log spread a dull glow over the room, lighting a wide 
stairway as Belnord ascended it. 

“Come, Lady,” he called. 

Lady Primrose’s only movement was to raise her head and listen. 

“ What is it, girl? "—opening a window half way up the stairway. 

A low whistle came clearly across the night, and the dog gave a throaty 
growl that ended in a whine. 

“ Why, it ’s Wellington ”—curiously, as he closed the window. “ Prob- 
ably calling after James. Come, girl,” he coaxed. 

The old dog docilely followed, her head swung dejectedly low. 

But when the house was in complete darkness, Lady, close by an open 
window, sat alert, ears drawn back, eyes staring with troubled wideness 
into the blackness outside, pinched nostrils draining in the cold air. 

Again, and still again, came the whistle. 

Certainly it was Wellington; only, he was not whistling after James. 
But this only Lady Primrose—and one other four-footed diviner—knew. 
He, being the last of his blood, and rarely endowed, shall tell his own 
story: 


That I am a dog of degree, every one grants; that I am a dog of 


pedigree, many suspects. 
My first master I saw but twice. He was kind; but Wellington was 


harsh and cruel, and hid me in a dark corner of the stable, in a box 
full of nail-holes; and it was day when the light showed through these 
holes, and night when I was turned loose to run in the field, with the 
lights in the sky above showin’ through, just like the nail-holes in my 
box. Now I yearns for more light, and, runnin’ round my field, I sees 
a big light on a tall pole, and one night when Wellington kicks me I 
runs and crouches close in the bushes by this pole. And I hears the 
whistle that should bring me back, arid the. heavy foot that searches for 
me, and the rough voice that curses me for a fool, and I lays like one 
dead from fright, till the cold holds me tight, and I sleeps. . . . I 
sleeps till a warm hand lifts me, then I opens my eyes to the real day— 
day so bright I hides my head from it—and I am stuffed under a furry 
coat, and carried fast. When I’m took out, I glows all over. 

It is a farm where I’ve come to. Billy brought me, and Betty is 
his sister, and Farmer Ross is his father, and John, the cop (Copper John 
for short), is their friend. Farmer Ross says, “ Look at the body of him! 
He’s a mastiff;” and Copper John says, “ What, with that buttoned-up 
nose and @ jaw long as a nigger’s foot? He’s a bull, or I’m a preacher;” 
and says, too, I must have a name, and Billy says the only thing he ever 
saw as ugly as me was the bust of Socrates in the High School hall, and 
they could call me “ Socky ” for short, and Copper John slaps his thigh 
and says, “ Socky it is! ” 
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I likes Copper John best, but he coughs frightful, and as the days gets 
warm he lays in the hammock in the door-yard, and Betty brings him 
milk, and Copper John’s eyes follows Betty everywhere. . 

By-and-by it’s always warm, and Copper John walks through the 
country and takes me, and he stays long on High Hill, and smokes, and 
one day he tells Farmer Ross he wants to buy the Hill and build a cabin 
there, and to let Betty plan the cabin, and his voice trembles as he says, 
“ Not a word till the cabin ’s built—her way, and with my own hands.” 

Then he whistles me to come with him into the stables while he gets 
his milk. Now, I loathes the stables (rememberin’ the one I used to 
live in), and always runs back when Copper John tries to take me there; 
but this day he makes me go, and I skulks about the stalls a-puzzlin’ to 
know why this stable turns me worse than the one where I used to live, 
yet huntin’ and huntin’ for something that draws me and draws me, and 
I growls low in my throat, and then—then, like a flash, I comes onto 
the thing I searches. It’s just two burnin’ coals first, and I fastens 
them with my eyes, and my head goes low, and my body rolls, and I 
crawls closer and closer till I sees a monstrous horned beast, and I 
breathes in the steam from his nostrils, and every hair in my spine pricks 
me, and I knows I hates him and that I loves to hatehim. . . . Then 
I jumps him, scarce knowin’ I does it, and tries to fasten my teeth in his 
hide, and he plunges and roars, and some one yells, and I am tossed 
against the low roof and falls back into the stall close in the corner, and 
lays pantin’, and I hears Copper John yell, “ Socky ’s in the prize bull’s 
pen!” 

The bull is trampin’ furious now, and Copper John and Lenny drags 
him out by a ring in his nose. “ Funny notion for the pup to take,” 
says Lenny; but Copper John just picks me up and strokes me gentle. 

It was that same summer, when Copper John’s cabin was half finished, 
that another man came to live at the farm. Copper John and I sees him 
one day when we comes down from work on High Hill. He was a tall, 
pale man, wearin’ clothes nicer than Copper John’s Sunday ones, and he 
was talkin’ to Betty so earnest-like they don’t see us come up. “ Lookin’ 
for some one?” says Copper John, sharp. “ No,” says the man, slow, 
and showin’ white teeth. “I live here—engaged board with Farmer 
Ross. Clarence Minturn ’s my name—an artist lookin’ for color and types 
—and you—I know you: you ’re John Sterling of the Broadway Squad.” 
And he holds out a hand with a ring on it that flashes like the sun, and 
Copper John, who has said never a word, goes into the house thoughtful- 
like, and then I hears him mutter “ Minturn,” then “Clarence,” and 
then, “ H—— of a name for a man!” 

But Betty calls me back, and Clarence Minturn says there’s good 
blood in me, only he never saw a bulldog so big, and I ought to be entered 
in the Show that fall. And Copper John, coming out, says any fool 
Vou. XCII.—33 
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knows I’m a thoroughbzed, and he’d take me down just to see them 
all stand aside. 

And that ’s how it happens that, some time after, Copper John scrubs 
me fierce and unmerciful one day, tili Betty says I’m white as an angel, 
and gets a big pink ribbon and ties on my collar, and kisses the ribbon, 
and kisses me on the nose, and Copper John puts me in the buggy and 
drives me to the cars, so I won’t get dirty. 

When we gets off the cars we goes to a place full of crowds of people, 
with hundreds of dogs barkin’ and yelpin’, and Copper John ties me 
in a cage and goes away. “Hello!” says a dog next to me. “ Who are 
you?” “Socky from Ross Homestead,” says I, proud-like. “ Who’re 
you?” “King Norris of Ardsleigh Kennels,” says he. “ Every dog of 
class has met me in the ring and been beat. How did you get in?” 
“ Careful,” I says, and the hair rose on my back. “I ain’t afraid,” he 
laughs. I tears at the wire with my claws till my feet bleeds, and all the 
dogs around takes sides, and then Copper John grabs my collar and 
says the Judge is waiting, and pours water on me, and hurries me to 
where people stands round a ring, and a man outside shoutin’, “ Number 
two-fifteen—two-fifteen ;” and it seems that is me, and we goes just 
inside the ring to where a thoughtful man looks at me curious over his 
glasses, then closer through his glasses, and points to a low table, and I 
sits there. Another dog comes alongside me, and I wags my tail and 
dances friendly-like, but he never notices. Then I offers the thoughtful 
man my paw, and Copper John says, “ Socky!” so sharp I lays down and 
begs pardon, and Copper John says, “Up!” sharper still, and I gets 
up so quick my foot gets caught in the pink ribbon, and I falls off the 
platform, and Copper John takes off the pink ribbon, whisperin’, “ Socky, 
I’m ashamed of you,” excited-like, and I hangs my head woeful as he 
leads me to the other side of the ring, where all the dogs stand still as 
China dogs, and not one wears ribbons ; and I wonders if there ’s only one 
Betty in the world. 

Then I sees the thoughtful man hand out little bits of ribbon to four 
men, and King Norris goes out with the one that gets the blue—when 
of a sudden from the other side of the rope, behind Copper John, comes 
a sneer and a chuckle, and a voice that turns me cold says, “So ye 
thought ye could put ’im over, did ye? ’Oo h’ever ’eard of a ninety- 
pound bulldog? And where did ye git ’im, eh? Well, h’I kin tell ye 
that: ’e was stole from Belnord Kennels a year ago, that’s where ye got 
’im; but ’e won’t take no prizes, not ’im, b’cause ’e’s no thoroughbred, 
that’s w’y, and ’is gran’ma on ’is Pa’s side was a mongrel mastiff;” and 
right then Copper John’s arm slashes the air swift and strikes Wellington 
square in the jaw, and Wellington falls heavy against some wire cages, 
and then yells, “ Hi, there! Police! H’orficer!” and “h’orficer” quiet- 
like lays his hand on Copper John, and we all goes out together. 
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It’s just an empty room that “h’orficer ” takes us to, and a few more 
quiet-lookin’ men like “ h’orficer ” stands around, and one in a cage looks 
stern. “Quilty of the assault, not guilty of the theft,” is all Copper 
John says, and I reaches up high as I can on the cage and looks at him 
they calls “Mr. Sergeant,” and he says, “Ugly-lookin’ mutt.” Then 
Copper John breaks out with, “Same thing holds good here as at the 
show, blast you all! Let the dog alone!” “ You claim him?” says 
Mr. Sergeant, putting on his specs. “ Claim him—h——!” says Copper 
John fierce-like; and Mr. Sergeant writes in a book, and says gruff and 
loud that Peter Johnson, carpenter—which Copper John gives as his 
name and occupation—was held to await the results of the injuries to one 
Wellington Wilkins, groom for Carl Belnord, and adds that Wellington 
Wilkins might go (which he does). Then Copper John snaps on my 
chain and holds it short. Mr. Sergeant says, foolish-like, “ What’s this 
you ’re givin’ us, Johnny Sterling?” And Copper John flushes, and 
Mr. Sergeant says, “If you wants to get the baby to bed before dark, you 
better hustle, Johnny ;” and Copper John reaches round quick over the 
cage, sayin’ hoarse, “ Thanks, Jimmy.” “The drinks are on me,” says 
Mr. Sergeant, while he grips Copper John’s hand hard. “ You’re lookin’ 
fine, all beef and bellows ;” and the “h’orficer” smiles kind-like at me, 
and I laughs back, and we goes out. 

The street is empty now, and Copper John looks up and down it 
solemn-like, then over the houses where the sky shows. He stands so long 
I paws at him. Then he takes out the pink ribbon and ties it on my 
collar, and we goes home. 

They were busy days at the Farm, because Farmer Ross went west, 
and Billy was new at the work, and cross with Betty, and takes a dislike 
to Clarence Minturn. “ He ain’t square,” Billy says one afternoon when 
it was just cold enough to want to lie in the sun, “nor as rich as he 
pretends to be. Why, the boys were sayin’ in town last night that He’s 
agoin’ to marry for money—that the girl’s abroad, and he’s just 
a-puttin’ in time here;” and then Billy whispers, “ And he’s puttin’ 
in the time sketchin’ Betty in all sorts of fool rigs,” and Copper 
John drops the gun he’s been cleaning to the ground. And Betty comes 
out with some clothes on her arm, and Copper John says, “ Billy, will 
you get me some waste? There’s rust in my gun-barrel;” and when 
Billy’s gone Copper John says, “ Betty, what have you there?” and 
Betty says, “ It’s a secret from Billy,” and shows him a red and yellow 
dress that she calls “ Spanish,” and the red parlor table-cloth which she 
says is a “ mantilla,” and that she’s going to put them on, and Clarence 
Minturn will paint her that afternoon on Knob Hill, and Copper John 
says Betty sees a lot of Clarence Minturn, and Betty says, “Oh, no!” 
and Copper John says, “ There ’s a pretty view from Knob Hill,” and 
Betty says, eager, she “ watches the sunsets there every afternoon, and the 
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leaves are turned beautiful, and Mr. Minturn knows the names of every 
leaf, and paints every color;” and Copper John looks at her close, and 
says slow, “ Maybe Mr. Minturn’s been kind to you,” and Betty clasps 
her hands and says, “ Just noble! But Billy does n’t like him—and you 
do, don’t you, Copper John?” And Billy comes back with the waste, 
and Betty goes in, and Copper John stands stiff-like, a-holdin’ the gun 
tight now. “Where are you goin’?” says Billy. “To Knob Hill,” says 
Copper John, and Billy, excited-like, points to the gun and says, “ You 
would n’t——” and Copper John says, listenin’ to Betty singin’ about 
her work, “ No, Billy, I won’t need to. He’s goin’ to act square, and it 
might look unfriendly to bring this to Knob Hill, so I ’ll just leave it with 
you. And remember—he’s going to act fair—and square;” and I gets 
up and runs to go with him, but he says real sharp, “ You stay here, 
Socky. I’m goin’ on business this time.” So I lays down there in the 
sun, with my head restin’ on my paws, pointin’ to Knob Hill, and waits 
orders. Betty sings, and the sun sinks lower and lower, and I dreams. 

. . I dreams I’m at the Show, in the ring where the sawdust is— 
just King Norris and me, and we’re walkin’ round and round and 
closin’ in—and—I gets him and—bang!/ goes something, and when I 
jumps up I knows it’s the kitchen door, for Betty is comin’ out with 
her red and yellow dress on, with the red table-cover on her shoulders. 
The sun is pretty low now; Betty is late for sketchin’, but in time for 
the sunset. As she passes me she says, “ You mind the house, Socky,” 
and runs along the path to Knob Hill. I watches Betty far as I can 
see, then I stretches myself and walks round the door-yard. Nothin’ is 
stirrin’. I sniffs everywhere; no fresh prints or scents—mostly Copper 
John’s; this heavy one the last. I follows it ’cross the yard, ’cross the 
road, and then stops, for there I comes on that other scent close by Copper 
John’s: side by side with the one I loves most is the one I hates most, 
and somehow the hate is bigger than the love, which means it’s bigger 
than me. I zigzags from side to side, a-trailin’ it, and then follows it 
straight, straight up Knob Hill—lI follows hard. I comes on them first, 
not knowin’ they ’re so near: Copper John, Clarence Minturn, and Betty; 
and Minturn is puttin’ the ring that flashes like the sun on Betty’s finger, 
and Betty is lookin’ at him as she never looked at any of us—no, not at 
Farmer Ross, nor Billy, nor Copper John, nor me, though we’d all die 
for her, and Copper John is walkin’ away slow down the hill, and 
whistles for me to come; but I stays, for while Clarence Minturn is 
holdin’ Betty in his arms I am crouchin’ low, close on the trail that 
brought me here; and no one sees what I sees; and my eyes burns with the 
watchin’, for far off, a-comin’ slow, is the prize bull, his neck stretchin’, 
his tail lashin’. He’s not lookin’ at me, but at Betty—Betty with her red 
table-cover flappin’ in the wind! 4 

Copper John is whistlin’ again, but I never moves, only to creep on 
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my belly closer, closer in his path, and my mouth goes dry with the thirst 
for him, for I hates him and I loves to hate him, and by and by he’ll 
see me, and—now!/ we are in the middle of the field! His nose goes to 
the ground, mine ’most touchin’ his—his breath streamin’ hot on all 
sides of me—and we circles round—then I hears Betty scream, and, with- 
out turnin’ to look, I knows she is standin’ on the stone wall callin’ for 
help, with the red table-cover a-wavin’; and the prize bull almost takes 
his eyes from mine—and I has him. I pins him close, close by the ear— 
and I knows that, rage though he may, bellow and pitch and toss and 
stamp and burn me with his breath, however hard, even crush my foot in 
his jaw, I’ll never let go, no—I’ll never let go. So with me still 
a-clingin’ he gives a mighty roar, and tears ’cross the field for Betty, me 
whippin’ the air till my spine snaps, and I sinks my teeth deeper and 
deeper, his blood a-blindin’ me; then he stumbles and crashes, and I 
knows I am fast between him and the stone wall where Betty stood 
a-wavin’. . . . I sees nothin’ for the hot blood, and I hears nothin’ 
but the rushin’ in my head, but I never lets go—no, even in the dark, 
with the prize bull layin’ so still and so heavy, I never lets go. 


“Socky! Socky! . . . God! man, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of: the bull ’s bled to death; the pup may be alive yet. Now pull! All 


together!” I feels a great weight liftin’ off me, but my teeth is sunk 
into it, and it drags me too; then a light flashes, and I feels Copper 
John’s hand a-goin’ over my body and stop at a hurt in my leg. “ Smashed 
to a pulp,” he says, “ and bleedin’ quarts.” Then thoughtful-like, “ Min- 
turn, the lantern. . . . Socky, this’ll never be any more use to you, 
old man—never,” and something tight ties round my leg above the hurt, 
and . . . I knows Copper John is cuttin’ off what he says was 
“smashed to a pulp.” I can’t see the lantern any more, but I feels Copper 
John tryin’ to lift me, but my jaws is set in the weight, and he pries and 
pries, and I locks them tighter . . . and everything is black ° 
only, like a dream, I hears Betty’s voice, sayin’, “For me, Socky 
; for me—can’t you hear, boy?—for me.” . . . Copper John 
is bendin’ over me, too, for something drops hot and stingin’ on my face. 
P I loosens my jaws and the weight drops—lI rolls sideways.'. . . 
“Take Betty home, Minturn,” Copper John says, his voice groanin’-like. 
“T’Il to the rest.” 

Then he lifts me from where I sinks. “ Not done for, Socky,” he 
says, close in my ear, “surely not done for;” and I licks the hot drops 
that streams down his face. . . . And then he stumbles down the 
hill with me in his arms. . . . Ugh! I feels the cold water of the 
lake all round me, and I fights and splashes, and Copper John shouts, 
“There ’s life in you yet, boy;” and as I tries to scramble out, he lifts 
me and wraps me in his coat. There’s something wet and cold in his 
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hand that I tries to get at, but he lays me down and covers me, then 
digs in the ground. I rises and sees him lay a stone where he was diggin’, 
then I’m wrapped tight again, and Copper John goes pantin’ “long the 

— and, though I ’m covered so I can’t see, I knows he’s not 
takin’ me to the farm, but to his cabin what he built with his own hands, 
and what Betty planned. 

When I wakes I’m on a blanket on the floor before the big stone fire- 
place, and I’m alone. I’m afraid I worries some there, and whines a 
bit with the loneliness and the ache in my body and the hurt in my leg, 
and I gets thinkin’ of that thing in me that’s bigger than me, and was 
tryin’ to rise when—— 

“Socky, Socky,” says Copper John, shakin’ a warnin’ finger at 
me as he comes in at the door; his lantern’s a-swingin’, a great pile of 
wood in his arms. “ We’re going to celebrate, Socky,” he says. “We’re 
elected ;” and he heaps the wood high in the new fireplace, and lights it. 
It burns with a roar, and I sniffs the heat and stretches out while Copper 
John leans on the mantel, shiverin’ a little; then he comes over, and, 
with a knowin’ wink, takes a lumpy paper bag out of his pocket, and 
holds it up. “ Guess, Socky,” he says. I licks my chops and pounds the 
floor with my tail. “ Right you are,” he says, and seats himself alongside 
me and slices off great pieces of liver and feeds me. “ Now, Socky,” 
he says when it was all gone, and I had licked his hands—* now, Socky, 
we ’ll talk business. We’ve won out to-day, boy, both of us, and I’ve 
a proposition to make.” . . . I listens, but he seems to have forgot 
me and lights his pipe, then his eyes looks into the fire with that far- 
away look that I had so often seen when Betty———- “Socky,” he says 
again, sudden-like, “I think you and me could face it out together-——” 

I agrees. 

And he smokes and smokes and watches the flames, and once he 
coughs, and though it’s long since he’s coughed at all, this is just as hard 
as I ever heard him. He just smiles, as if it didn’t hurt any more; 
so I licks the throb in my leg till I snuffs something familiar, and then 
I knows that the thing that’s tied round so tight is the pink ribbon I 
wore at the Show. 
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QUATRAIN 
BY MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


A marsh with waters, miser-like, unspent ; 
Rather, a torrent, fling myself away, 
To end, perchance, a rainbow in the spray. 


a me not lie, self-satisfied, content, 
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row of pins that bristled from her wide mouth like guns from 

a fort—“I dunno whether she ’!] make him a good wife or not. 
You never can tell what’s behind baby-blue. You can sorter count 
upon brown eyes fer being loyal, black fer high temper, green and 
yeller fer jealousy; but when it comes to baby-blue—all the perfessors 
of mathematics in the whole country could n’t figger just what ’s behind 
’em.” 

She rose, and, going to my adjustable dummy for fitting my dresses, 
she slipped my gown over its headless shoulders; talking on with the 
ease of one whose tongue had long ago learned independence of her 
work. 

“So I say the minister’s wife, even if she does come from a far 
State, may turn out fine—and yet again she may not. She’s got them 
wondering, round, baby-blue eyes and fluffy aureole of hair that God 
put into the world fer the lessening of men’s conceit—so they could 
marry first, and diskiver afterwards how little they knew. She puts 
me in mind of Eveline Willis, the time she come here and played with 
our boys awhile. Was you here that year? No? Well, Eveline Willis 
was from New York, and her father was a New York millionaire 
and a Senator—but just the same he come from here originally, and 
Eveline she took it in her head she ’d come back to the village ‘ where 
Father used to live next to Nature.’ The plumb truth was, Eveline, at 
twenty-seven, had done wore out all the thrills she could find in New 
York, and she wanted to ‘ play country ’ awhile, and see if she could n’t 
refresh herself. So down she come, trunks, fluffs, puffs, and parasols, 
and for ‘ wondering innocence’ she had every girl in the village beat to 
a frazzle—an’ she did n’t look a day over eighteen. 

“ She flirted with every man in the place, old and young, rich and 
poor, and she tried hard to make all the female population like her, 
too—but you can’t course with the hare and run with the hounds, as 
my father used to say. (There’s a screw loose in this dress-form, Mise 
Lucy—I wisht you’d hand me the screw-driver.) And so when she 
done took away the beaux from five er six of the leadin’ belles, the girls 
and their mothers hated the very sight of her wonderful done-up hair 
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and her dresses that hung jest like they do in the best fashion maga- 
zines, and Eveline orter been perfectly happy. But Miss Baby-eyes 
was worried. She had got tribute from every man but Ezra—him 
that was engaged to Annie Lou Meggs. Annie was a plain girl, but 
one of the finest that ever darned a sock er made a cake; and it 
looked like she had an influence over Ezra nothing could disturb. 

“ Well, I seen Miss Baby-blue-eyes tryin’ hard to put her butterfly- 
net over Ezra Morgan; but she could n’t seem to make it, and I know 
she lay awake nights thinking over her failure. 

“Then there come one extra bright, pretty Sunday, and just as 
Ezra (at his faithful hour for callin’ on Annie Lou) was crossin’ the 
bridge over Five Run Crick (and the bridge is where the crick is 
deepest) who should he meet, on the bridge centre, but Eveline, in fine 
organdie. 

“She smiled at Ezra and says: 

“*Oh, Mr. Morgan, what a beautiful day! But you’re in a hurry, 
I know. Give my love to Miss Meggs.’ 

“* Certain!’ says Ezra. ‘I’m orful pleased you thought of her.’ 

“*¢She’s a lovely character, says Eveline—so Ezra told me after- 
wards—‘a little domestic, perhaps, for a man of yore intellect; but a 
sweet girl. Tie my shoe, won’t you, before you go?’ And she puts 
out at Ezra a number-one foot, in them indecent openwork stockings, 
and a shoe like a child’s; only with the heel under the instep. Ezra 
knelt down to fasten the laces. Miss Baby-blue-eyes was leanin’ on the 
bridge-railing, and before them laces was half-tied the railing suddenly 
give way, and, with a scream I heard clean over here, Eveline vanished 
into the cold water, leaving Ezra kneelin’ alone on the bridge! 

“She was staying with me—not liking the regular boardin’-houses, 
and you believe I dropped the elegant dress I was workin’ on fer Deacon 
Smith’s second wife, and I come a-runnin’ fer the bridge, with a 
pincushion in one handand a measuring tape in t’ other—I was that 
demoralized ! 

“When I got there, Ezra, who’s a fine swimmer, was jest coming 
out the water with her in his arms. His Sunday suit was ruined—of 
course—and all her muslin frock was runnin’ water—yet it didn’t 
slimpse ugly to her figger somehow, and her hair was wet but not 
draggly. I’m bound to say she made a romantic picture, lying on 
Ezra’s broad shoulders. She did n’t weigh over a hundred and fifteen; 
though she was all curves, and pretty ones, too. Ezra he strided. on to 
the house, me a-follerin’ and exclaimin’—but through my exclaimin’ 
I could hear Eveline murmuring words like, ‘my brave protector,’ 
‘my hero,’ in Ezra’s ear. 

“T made him carry her into her room and lay her on the bed; 
but before he could make her lie down (she seemed hysterical still 
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with fright) she clung round his neck and said she could yet feel 
them awful waters closing over her—till I reached over, broke her hold, 
and ordered Ezra out. He went—sayin’ he’d wait in the kitchen till 
he heard how she was. 

“¢ Better go home an’ change them clothes, or you ’ll ketch rheuma- 
tiz!’ I says sharply. 

“*T ll go shortly,’ says he, an’ waved his hand at me an’ went to 
the kitchen, where he sat a-soppin’ till I come an’ told him that Eve- 
line was in bed and restin’ easy after the shock. 

“ But I did n’t tell him one thing that struck me as curious: it was 
a hot summer day, yet Eveline had on flannel underclothes—and plenty 
of *em! That was why her dress never slimpst unbecomingly round 
her ; that was why she did n’t look like a drownded rat. She explained 
the flannels to me by saying she had a light touch of rheumatism, an’ 
please not to mention it.” 

Miss Imogene removed the gown Sins the dress form and went to 
“French basting” with a rapidity which I knew would eventually 
bend the needle in her thin, deft fingers. 

“T never ketched on to the real significance of them flannel under- 
things,” she continued, biting off a thread in her large white teeth— 
“not even when, a week later, it was the talk of the place that 
Eveline had took away Annie Lou’s beau. 

“ Eveline said she ‘ was still delicate from the shock of that watery 
fall,’ and Ezra did little er nothin’ but come to see how she was, and 
fetch her soothin’ presents of jelly and chicken fixed up by his mar. 
I guess his mar never liked his doin’s; but she set all the store in crea- 
tion by him just the same, and done whatever he ordered. 

“Then, quite unexpected to Eveline herself, a cousin of hers 
stopped over one day to see her. This cousin, a Miss Forsyth, of—I 
forget where—was a tall, stylish, kinder cynical-lookin’ girl, and I 
did n’t b’lieve Eveline was crazy to see her; but she pretended to be— 
particularly as Eveline’s father had ast her to stop and fetch Eveline 
on to New York with her, if she could. In a way, Eveline was glad 
to have her there—it give her somebody ‘ to discuss the natives with,’ 
and she discussed "em! My ears smarted with some of the things I 
ketched unawares about myself. Indeed, I ’d ’a’ bounced Eveline outer 
the house, but, tell you the truth, I did n’t want her to know Id over- 
heard myself described as ‘a skinny old maid who designed gowns for 
the village innercents.’ And then if I sent her off, I knew Ezra would 
foller, and I confess to you I wanted to see what the upshot was goin’ 
to be. 

“So I stood their talk—and they was awful reckless about my thin 
walls—you know how thin they are. That’s how it come that the next 
day after Miss Forsyth’s arrival, when Ezra called (and I set him on 
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the porch to wait till Baby-blue-eyes could git ready to see him, staying 
with him a few minutes myself), both of us become suddenly aware we 
could hear them two girls distinctly—a-talkin’ in the front bedroom. 

“*So you’ve taken all the scalps the village had to offer, have 
you?” Miss Forsyth was sayin’ in her cynical kind of way. ‘ Even the 
difficult one you wrote me about?’ 

“* He has n’t proposed yet,’ giggles Eveline; ‘but I’ve got him in 
trainin’, Marian. I want to see how he’ll do it. He was a fearfully 
hard case to handle; but I’ve won, in the end. Oh, I must tell you 
how I first caught his fancy! Such an awfully good joke! The clev- 
erest thing I ever did. You know I can swim like a fish?’ 

“Her voice had riz high on her last sentence. I saw Ezra sit up 
higher, and his hands clenched on the arms of his chair. He was 
listening like a rabbit hound when it hears a crackle in a brush-pile. 

Pretty day!’ I mutters. 

“* Hush!’ says Ezra fiercely. ‘Hush, Miss Imogene. I must 
hear her. This is life and death to me!’ 

“T hushed. I wanted to, any way. 

“* Of course you can swim,’ came Miss Forsyth’s voice. ‘ You’d 
’a’ died if you had n’t learned to show off that figger of yours on the 
beach ! 

“This was embarrassin’, but I did n’t care. 

“* Well,’ titters Eveline, ‘I knew this Ezra Morgan could swim, 
too. So one day I put on a suit of flannels—so ’s wet muslin would n’t 
make a fright of me—and then I dressed in organdy over them. I 
met the difficult Mr. Morgan on the bridge and made him tie 
my shoe. While he was tying it, I fell through the bridge-railing 
into the creek. It was a very short dive—perfectly safe. Of course 
I fixed the bridge-railing the day before.’ 

“T wisht you coulder seen Ezra Morgan’s face! Astonishment, in- 
credulity, and the beginnings of the cold fury a man sometimes gets 
into, was all basted into it. ; 

“* Was n’t that original?’ goes on Eveline. 

“*T should say it was!’ answers Miss Forsyth. ‘ You certainly 
are an enthusiast! Al] that trouble for a man you’d never marry!’ 

“* Marry a village store-keeper! I rather think not!’ says Eveline. 
‘Such a slow boy! But he had no business settin’ himself up for a 
graven image of constancy. I say, Marian, he’s out on the porch. 
Bet you five pairs of gloves from Doucet’s I can make him propose in 
five minutes. You can come into the hall, listen for yourself, and time 
us. Will you?’ 

“‘*Done!’ says Marian. ‘I never heard a bucolic propose. If he 
does, it will be just like vaudeville.’ 

“T looked at Ezra Morgan. He was scarlet except where his frown 
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stood out black. Then suddenly the scarlet died away, and that slow 
cold look of rage came back. 

“By this time I heard Eveline and Miss Forsyth comin’ down- 
stairs, and I fled; but not so far that I could n’t hear and see, too. I 
aimed to know who was goin’ to get them gloves. 

“ Hand me the pins, please—no, the short ones. Them spikes ain’t 
no points to em. Well, Eveline come rustlin’ out on the porch, and 
Ezra Morgan rose up to meet her. I could see his face plain, from 
the side shutter window, where I was hidin’, and I give a gasp of sur- 
prise; for there was n’t no anger a-tall visible in his countenance, and 
what do you think he says to her, in the calmest possible manner ?— 

“* Miss Eveline, will you accept of these roses I’ve brought you?’ 

“¢ Oh, thank you, Ezra,’ says Eveline, kinder flutterin’-like. ‘ You 
don’t mind if I call you “ Ezra” ?’ 

“* Not a bit.’ 

“Thinks I to myself, has he forgive her already? Is there no 
limit to the folly and blindness of man? 

“* Roses!’ says Eveline dreamily, caressin’ the whole bunch of 
flowers. ‘The rose is the symbol of love. And these are blush roses. 
What made you think of bringing me blush roses, Ezra?’ Her tone 
was as tender as new-made bread or old coat-linin’s. ‘How did you 
ever think of bringin’ me the symbol, the flower, of love?’ she asks. 

“* Annie Lou ast me to bring ’em. She cut ’em fer you,’ says 
Ezra, deliberate, cool, distinct, and clear! 

“T heard Eveline give a real gasp—not a pleased one neither. 

“* Annie Lou ast you to bring ’em to me!’ she repeats. 

Yes—she ’s so thoughtful,’ says Ezra enthusiastically. ‘She’s 
a wonderful girl! All along, Miss Eveline, she’s taken such thought 
of you!’ 

“* Thought of me!’ repeats Eveline—in a voice I can’t describe; 
it was so_bewildered. 

“*T guess I ought n’t to tell on her,’ says Ezra, kinder hesitating ; 
‘yet I know you won’t mind, and I do like to have Annie Lou 
appreciated ! 

“*Tell on her? Tell what?’ says Eveline, like somebody in a fog. 

“«Why,’ says Ezra, in the kindest voice, ‘long before you fell off 
the bridge, she says to me, ‘ Ezra, I want you to pay that girl some 
attentions,’ she says. ‘I want you to carry her some flowers—I ’ll keep 
you supplied with ’em. She’s dyin’ for attentions,’ says Annie Lou, 

‘and she don’t get ’°em—and I can spare you, Ezra, while she’s visitin’ 
here.’ 

“*TY you mean to tell me,’ half chokes Eveline, ‘that you ’re visitin’ 
me—at her orders? Hers?’ 

“Why, sure!’ says Ezra earnestly. ‘She’s always been so kind 
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to the lonesome. Once she found a little half-drowned chicken, and 
she——’ 

“T could hear Eveline spring to her feet, and I saw the roses go 
flyin’ into the yard. 

“* You and your roses can go home!’ she cried out, too furious 
to think up any better way out of the situation. ‘ You need n’t take 
any more orders on my account, sir!’ 

“Then I heard Ezra rise. 

“Why, Miss Eveline!’ says he, in a simple, kindly way, and fer 
innocence I never heard his tone beat. ‘ You surely ain’t angry—over 
nothin’! Annie Lou wants to know if you ’ll be her bride’s-maid next 
week, She thinks——’ 

“* Certainly not/’ says Eveline. Then she pulled herself a little 
more together. ‘ Tell her I’m sorry, but I’m going back to New York 
with Miss Forsyth,’ says she. ‘This restricted atmosphere bores me. 
And as I have a headache, Mr. Ezra, perhaps you——’ 

“* Certain!’ says Ezra with alacrity. ‘I’ll be going at once. I 
hoped, any way, to get off in time to take Annie Lou buggy-ridin’. 
Much as I ’ve enjoyed beauin’ you round, Miss Eveline, you can under- 
stand that I-——’ 

“T never admired Ezra Morgan so much before! He had turned 
the tables in the only possible way they coulder been turned. It’s 
a perfect wonder how hurt pride will sometimes polish a man’s brains. 
Our missionary says them heathen Chinee have a way of talkin’ of 
‘savin’ your face’ when your prestige has been damaged; and Ezra 
had saved his—and Annie’s too! But as for Eveline! 

“*@Good day!’ she says, in a voice like a murderous refrigerator. 
‘Good day, Mr. Morgan ;’ and the next thing I knew Ezra was stridin’ 
up the road, whistlin’ carelessly, and Eveline was rushin’ through the 
hall with the Forsyth girl, dyin’ with laughter, at her heels. Eveline 
was red as forty poppies, and the Forsyth girl was callin’ after her. 

“*“T can spare you to her, Ezra, while she is visitin’ here. She’s 
dyin’ for attentions, and she don’t get ’em.” “I hoped to get off in 
time to take Annie buggy-ridin’!” Oh, Eveline, Eveline, how they ’Il 
enjoy this in New York! I never heard anything so funny in my life! 
Is this the real truth about all your conquests?’ ” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE PASSING OF THE SKY-ACROBAT 
QO NE Mr. Beachy, sky-acrobat and lofty near-tumbler, has an- 


nounced that he quits the air game—not for his own good, 

but for the good of the cause. Whether indeed Mr. Beachy 
sticks by his resolution, I cannot say. He will be beset by temptations 
manifold. However, his words decrying aerial pranks are a healthful 
token, and it will be a shame upon the American public if he is forced to 
resume his repertoire of hair-raising stunts. 

The day of trick-flying is past, and so, let us hope, is the day of 
the trick-flier. When the aeroplane was as curious and as tentative as 
the early high-wheel bicycle, the skilled and showy performer 
served a purpose. And yet what purpose, to what permanent general 
result? The Hoxeys, the Elys, the Sure-Shot Kearneys, and all, are 
gone; and what did they do to advance the cause of aviation in America? 
It is America that introduced to the world the aeroplane; yet by a report 
which lies before me, America in 1912 had some one-hundred licensed 
air-pilots to France’s nine-hundred. 

We in America would appear to have specialized in our aerial sport 
just as we are accused of specializing in other athletics; and our sky- 
performers resolve to an Olympic team. There has been little in 
flying to popularize it: the few are willing to risk their necks for 
applause, but the many think twice. 

Upon the continent, on the contrary, would it appear that the trend 
of flying has been toward the practical. This has counted. more than 
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the spectacular—but it has been too slow for us people of thirty-story 
buildings and Twentieth Century Limiteds. However, the tortoise is 
beating out the hare and the hair-raiser. 

This is no lugubrious chant nor deploring résumé. Back somer- 
saults, loop-the-loops, and figure-eight spirals have been of benefit 
chiefly to two parties: the performer and the manufacturer; but the 
public service shall come into its own. The American inventor still 
lives, and the star-spangled banner shall wave for the level-headed as 
well as for the merely brave. 

Machines are being improved not for speed but for stability, and 
so are students. Any man who, like the writer, has day after day 
been in attendance upon an aviation school and has watched the course 
of events, cannot but be impressed by the new vein of earnestness. The 
devil-may-care beginner is conspicuous by his absence; the prospective 
aero-acrobat is likewise conspicuous. 

Two years ago the majority of these students would have been under 
contract for a vaudeville circuit aloft, so to speak—or, let us say, 
le cirque aeriel! This present class was occupied chiefly in planning 
mail and express routes, plain matter-of-fact tours as agent-demon- 
strators, and as plain instructorships. 

It really seemed to be the prevailing opinion that to load in a 
mail-sack at Juneau or Reno, and drop it at Skagway or Smoke Creek, 


was as legitimate an occupation as doing the double dive. 
Epwin L. Sasrn 


LIVING UP TO ONE'S CHILDREN 


children a great debt for the misfortune of bringing them into 

the world. This may seem to be a cynical attitude; and yet 
there is a large measure of truth in-it. Indeed, the average parent ought 
to feel, in these days, very much like the definition of a first class 
chauffeur, who is said to be a man scared to death all the time about 
his machine. 

A parent, therefore, should be scared to death about his children all 
the time. For if he relaxes his attention or takes his eyes off the road 
beyond, he is pretty sure to find them exceeding the speed limit—not 
to mention dashing into all kinds of obstacles on either side. 

But if the average parent is alarmed about his children, that is 
nothing to the alarm which many children nowadays feel about their 
parents. It wasn’t uncommon in days gone by. for children—especially 
the good little children who lived in Sunday School books—to pray 
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for their parents every night that they might be saved from the dangers 
of hell fire. We have gone beyond all this. Children are now chiefly 
concerned with praying that their parents may not mortify them in 
the presence of other people. Thus children act as a kind of monitor, 
and, inasmuch as their standards are very much higher than those of 
the parents, it becomes a scramble on the part of parents to live up to 
their children. 

A celluloid-collar father of yesterday is having a hard time with 
the moyen-dge daughter of to-day. 

Even under these strenuous circumstances, however, the average 
parent might feel a joy in the struggle of keeping up with his children 
if, when he succeeded (by any chance) in doing so, he was made better 
thereby. If we can gain in character and morals and general righteous- 
ness by any sacrifice, why is it not worth while to suffer in the pur- 
suance thereof? But if we find that our children’s ideals run slightly 
to paint and powder, to turkey trots and “ rapid ” conversation, to mov- 
ing picture shows and sporting events—why, then, the effort we make 
to live up to them is not likely to be tinctured with that fine species of 
exaltation which certain saints are said to have felt in the presence of 
great opportunities. 

Thus we have what one might call the double entente: on one side, 
the anxious parent wondering whether his child is going to lose control 
of the steering-gear and go into the ditch at any moment; and, on the 
other side, the anxious child, a prey to the constant dread that perhaps 
at any moment his parent may fail to do him credit. 

Between these two extremes, we may occasionally meet calm and 
equable combinations of parent and child who seem to live together in 
peace and harmony. But, alas, we suspect that these are but surface 
indications, and that, if we could probe within, we should be startled 
at the turbulent results. 

Tuomas L. Masson 


THE SNOBBERY OF POVERTY 


HERE is a mistaken idea that snobbery is the direct outcome of 
financial affluence. Such an impression is as erroneous as the 
idea that all genius is born in, confined to, or confined in an 

attic; for the snobbery of poverty has that of the newly rich completely 
distanced. The poor aspirant for honors in any field, who is hampered 
in his desire by a lack of talent, is the most disagreeable and offensive 
snob, and the least credited with the possession of his affliction. He 
is one embittered by failure, usually attained through lack of ability, 
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and the envy with which he regards those who have gained success, no 
matter how deservedly, makes him a snob of the most obnoxious degree. 
He will hug his failure to him, nourishing it with a pride, the falsity 
of which makes it the stronger. Friends who have outstripped him in 
the race can never return with the fruits of victory and merit one word 
of his approval. 

Especially is this noticeable in Bohemian circles. The mutual ad- 
miration of those within the pale never includes one who wears the 
laurel. Once that is attained, he is shoved outside and his performances 
belittled. Let a girl forsake the choir for the stage, and from those 
who stay behind you learn that that her notes are as false as her hair or 
her complexion. Let an artist sell a picture to be hung in a drawing- 
room instead of a bar-room, and those who still write signs for a living 
will show you that everything about the subject is out of drawing 
except the check, and they will not certify to that. Let a man get away 
from the city room long enough to force his copy into a magazine, and 
those who are still beating “ the beat ” will make his story look like the 
maiden effort of a “cub” after a fit of blues at the copy-desk. Let a 
man in stock break out of the yard long enough to make good on the 
road, and Mr. Hamilton Fat will tell you that his best work is dodging 
eggs. The poet who rides his Pegasus along the road of achievement 
knows only the sneers of the pedestrians on the path of poverty to 
whom he is now “the man on horseback.” 

Never does one rise, however deservedly, but he finds a frost on his 
elevated position and breathes a chill in the higher atmosphere. The 
dignity of much poverty is too often only its indignity toward those who 
have not scorned labor in acquiring its fruits; for if the fox cannot 
jump high enough, he can always fall sufficiently low to sneer “sour” 
at those on the trellis. Like many who hug sorrow to them with ardent 
affection, the poor snob wraps his mantle of poverty about him and 
with it warms the meanness of his soul. 

Therefore, I say, in your lean days lean not too much upon those 
who are down; for though they may not reach you as you rise, there is 
always mud they can throw from their level, and dodging is unpleasant 
and undignified. The rich snob may cast scorn, but his arm is weak 
and his aim untrue, and, besides, he is too indolent to exert himself. 
Not so the poor snob. Though he is indolent in the effort that achieves 
success, he is industrious against the successful, and his misdirected 


energy is the best proof of his snobbery. 
Therefore, let us keep the milk of human kindness in the refrig- 


erator of respect, lest it sour and we make cheese of it to grace the free-. 
lunch counter where the unsuccessful partake of our bounty and their 
words derive odor therefrom. 
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